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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


free Horse Guards are perfectly incorrigible. Experience 

is utterly thrown away upon them ; they will not take 
warning from any amount of trouble in which they involve 
themselves by successive jobs. As fast as the recollection 
of one scandal dies away, another is certain to arise. These 
unhappy officials are almost always at variance with 
public opinion, because they are almost constantly outraging 
common sense. The last of their acts which has attracted 
attention is not perbaps the worst of which they have been 
guilty ; but if it had proceeded from any other branch of 
the Government, it would have startled every one by its 
open defiance of anything like decency in the disposal of 
official patronage. It is difficult to characterize too strongly 
such a messure as the appointment of Colonel Bentinck to 
the post of inspecting field-officer of the Dublin recruiting- 
districts. The office is one of very great importance in 
a military point of view, and it should be filled by a man 
of ability, tact, and temper. It is an office of considerable 
emolument, and ought, therefore, to be conferred as the 
reward of long and distinguished services and of an un- 
blemished career. Colonel Bentinck possesses none of these 
qualifications; His merits, or rather his glaring demerits, 
were prominently brought before the public about three 
years ago, in connection with his conduct to a Captain 
Robertson. That officer had a troop in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, then under the command of Colonel Bentinck. 
For some reason or other, he became obnoxious to the 
colonel, who determined to get rid of him. But in the 
course of the court-martial which took place, the subordinate 
was cleared of the charges brought against him, while the 
commanding officer was convicted of the grossest incom- 
petency. So strong was the feeling manifested by the public 
with reference to the matter, that the Horse Guards were 
compelled to give up Colonel Bentinck. He was forced to 
resign the command of the regiment, and to go upon half- 
pay. It is now,*we suppose, thought that his past career 
is forgotten. Perhaps the Duke of Cambridge has forgotten 
it himself. It is certainly difficult to account in any other 
way for the appointment to a higher, more responsible, and 
more lucrative post of a man who only three years ago was 
dismissed with disgrace from the one he then held. We 
cannot imagine that the Duke of Cambridge considers mis- 
conduct a title to promotion ; but in this instance he is 
acting as if he did hold some such extraordinary notion. 
The public do not, however, share it with him ; and if the 
appointment of Colonel Bentinck be persisted in, his Royal 
Highness may depend upon it that so flagrant an abuse of 
his power and patronage will not escape the censure of 
Parliament. 








In the form of a circular to the prefects, the Italian 
Minister for the Interior has just laid before the country a 
programme of Ministerial policy. It is, of course, intended 
to influence the elections which are on the point of taking 
place, and it may be regarded as an equivalent for the 
addresses which the leaders of English parties issue to their 
constituents at similar crises. The extreme party will, no 
doubt, receive it with great dissatisfaction, for it says 
nothing about either Rome or Venice. But those whose 
views are more moderate, and whose patience is greater, 
will easily excuse a silence which is amply justified by the 
fact that it is at present beyond the power of General Della 
Marmora, or any other Italian statesman, to realize the wishes 
which they no doubt share with the rest of their country- 
men. The completion of the Italian kingdom is a work 
that requires time, and will not be accelerated by any 
precipitate action, and still less by purposeless talk on 
the part of the King and his Ministers. Until the opportu- 
nity arrives for dealing finally with the Roman and Venetian 
questions, the Chamber of Deputies will be best employed 
in that work of practical reform in which the Government 
seeks to engage them. The circular to which we have re- 
ferred announces that shortly after the assembling of Par- 
liament the Ministry will bring in a bill for the suppression 
of religious bodies, and for the readjustment of ecclesiastical 
property. It is added that by this measure the position of 
the clergy in the country districts will be improved—a step 
which will probably not be without its effect in securing 
their support for the existing régime. The remainder of the 
funds derived from the suppression of the religious bodies will 
be expended upon elementary and middle-class education, 
or will be assigned to the communes where the religious 
bodies resided, for works of public utility or for educational 
purposes. In England, at all events, there will be no doubt 
as to the wisdom of converting to useful purposes the vast 
wealth which has so long been wasted in the support of a 
multitude of monks and nuns. And it is most gratifying to 
find that the Italian Government feels itself strong enough 
to undertake the work. Besides the bill for the suppression 
of religious bodies, the Ministry will also bring forward 
measures for improving the system of national education, 
for modifying the taxation of the country, and for assimi- 
lating the laws of the different provinces. This may not be 
a very ambitious, but it is certainly a safe and sensible, pro- 
gramme. The measures which it embraces are calculated 
to confer the greatest advantage upon Italy, and we trust that 
the time requisite for carrying them through Parliament 
will not be wasted in useless or irritating discussions upou 
points as to which action is at present impossible. In the 
mean time, we are glad to receive through the Moniteur s 
renewed assurance that the withdrawal of the French troops 
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from Rome will be completed within the period stipulated 
in the convention of September last. 


The French Minister of the Interior has also been ad- 
dressing his prefects in a circular, which, although by no 
means so important as that to which we have been referring, 
is nevertheless quite worthy of a passing notice. Its sub- 
ject is the press, and the object of the writer is to enforce 
upon his subordinates the duty of reading the journals of 
their departments, and of correcting their errors and mis- 
takes. These journals, says the Minister, have an influence 
which cannot be overlooked. But that influence is not 
always exerted in a right direction; nor is its exercise 
always guided by perfectly accurate information as to the 
acts and designs of the best of all possible Governments. 
Even such a Government as that of his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon may be misapprehended, and may find 
its advantage in removing the misapprehension. Or, to 
quote the words of the circular, “When a Government 1s 
inspired as ours is with a sole desire for the public good, 
when its actions are constantly directed to that end, it is 
bound to defend them against false judgments and erroneous 
interpretations. It must not be content to be right ; it must 
prove the fact.” The prefects are therefore to “ maturely 
weigh the articles which incriminate the acts of the ad- 
ministration ;” and, without minding trifling details, they 
are to note the graver facts, and, when needful, to correct 
mis-statements by a “communicated note.” Hitherto, the 
dispatch of a “communicated note” to a journal has been 
regarded in the light of a warning, to say the least of it. 
But M. de Lavallette explains that this is an error, and 
that in future, at all events, the official correction of a news- 
paper blunder will be merely what it seems, and will not 
bear any penal character. So far so good ; the tone of the 
Ministerial circular is conciliatory towards the press, and 
this has been recognised by the most important Parisian 
journals. But one cannot help feeling a little doubt as to 
the working of the system which will be established, if the 
prefects faithfully obey the orders they have received. If 
the official corrects the newspaper, will the newspaper be 
allowed to show that it was right after all? It will be very 
unfair if it be not ; and yet, on the other hand, the use of 
such privileges would be attended with considerable risk. 
A prefect who had been confuted would very probably reply 
with an avertissement. It is always dangerous to argue with 
those who have the power to close the controversy when 
they choose by a knock-down blow. 


The doubt which existed when we last wrote as to the 
authenticity of the despatch attributed to Earl Russell has 
been cleared up by the publication of the English text. 
Although there were a few and unimportant verbal in- 
accuracies in the copy which previously appeared in the 
Continental journals, these did not in any way affect the 
sense of the document. The noble Earl did really denounce 
the Convention of Gastein in the terms attributed to him 
—terms which, although considerably stronger than those 
which are usually employed in diplomacy, are amply war- 
ranted by the facts of the case. They are not, indeed, at 
all stronger than those used by M. Drouyn de Lhuys; and 
we gather from the Journal of St. Petersburg that the 
views they express are, to a certain extent, shared by the 
Russian Government. Neither Austria nor Prussia has as 
yet taken any official notice of the French and English 
despatches ; and although it was asserted that Austria had 
invited her accomplice in the partition of Denmark to join 
her in a collective reply, this statement has since been 
denied. If, indeed, we may judge from a semi-ofticial 
article in one of the Berlin papers, M. von Bismarck in- 
tends to treat these documents with easy, if not insolent, 
contempt. The journal in question has been instructed to 
say that their authors had taken care to deprive them of 
political importance by instructing their ambassadors not 
to communicate them to the Governments upon whose 
conduct they comment. And then the writer proceeds to 
make a statement which we do not for a moment believe. 
“The great German Powers,” he says, “ have, moreover, less 


cause to take any action in the matter as the language of | 
the English and French ambassadors at Vienna and Berlin | 


does not in the least correspond to the contents and tone 
of the despatches in question, but is rather now, as hitherto, 
in conformity with the prudent and loyal abstention of the 
Western Powers from all interference in the question of the 
Duchies.” It is not credible that the ambassadors of the 
two Western Powers should have disobeyed their instruc- 








tions in the manner here attributed to them. But the 
object of the official writer in the sneering sentence we have 
quoted is evident enough. He wishes to convey the im- 
pression that neither England nor France dare to express 
their opinions to the German Powers, even indirectly and 
unoflicially ; that their notes are mere empty declarations, 
intended rather for home than for foreign consumption ; 
and that, in point of fact, from neither one nor the other is 
there any need to apprehend a troublesome resistance to 
the schemes of the Prussian Minister. This may be, and is, 
partly true; but it would be better policy on the part of 
M. von Bismarck to enjoy his triumph in silence, and not 
to flout England and France about their weakness or 
apathy. 

The news from America continues favourable to the early 
restoration of complete tranquillity in the United States. 
The Radicals are still calling loudly for confiscation of 
Southern property, for treating the South as a conquered 
country, and for conferring the franchise upon the negro. 
But it is pretty plain that the sense of the great mass of 
the Northern people is favourable to the moderate, states- 
manlike, and conciliatory course pursued by the President. 
They are satisfied with the restoration of the Union, and do 
not desire to inflict either unnecessary humiliation or un- 
necessary suffering upon the inhabitants of the late Con- 
federate States. As for the negro, they are quite satistied 
with what they have done for him, and have not the least 
desire to do any more. The friendly disposition thus mani- 
fested by the Government and the people of the North is 
not lost upon the Southerners. We hear from almost all 
the States that the Provisional Governments are being 
cordially supported by the people, who manifest generally a 
strong desire to resume their former position in the Union. 
Military rule is being gradually relaxed ; and in two States— 
Mississippi and North Carolina—orders are said to have 
been received for an entire surrender of authority to the 
Provisional Governments. This tendency towards a com- 
plete reconciliation between the two lately warring 
sections of the country cannot but be greatly promoted 
by the speech which Mr. Johnson delivered the other 
day to a deputation of Southerners. The deputation was 
itself a remarkable one, for it comprised men of eminence 
and standing from almost every one of the rebel Statés, 
who voluntarily presented themselves at the White House, 
in order to express their confidence in the President, and 
their sincere allegiance to the United States. The reply of 
the President was both generous and judicious. He not 
only assured his hearers that there was no disposition on 
the part of the Government to deal harshly with the 
Southern people, but he intimated his own determination to 
stand by the old Constitution of the country, and to oppose 
the abrogation of State rights. His words on the latter 
point are important enough to deserve quotation. “ While,” 
he said, “I dreaded and feared disintegration of the States, 
I am equally opposed to consolidation or concentration of 
power here, under whatever guise or name ; and, if the issue 
is forced upon us, I shall still endeavour to pursue the same 
efforts to dissuade from this doctrine of running to 
extremes.” The whole of the speech was pervaded by the 
best spirit towards the South; and we do not wonder 
that it elicited from those to whom it was addressed the 
warmest recognition of its kindly and magnanimous 
character. It is quite certain that such expressions will 
not be thrown away upon the South ; and, although there 
may still remain some thorny matters to be arranged, we 
have now no reagon to doubt that the Union will be restored 
in substance as well as in name. 


We regret to observe that the fatality which has hitherto 
pursued our operations against Bhootan still clings to them. 
By the mail which arrived in London the other day, we 
learn that the departure of the expeditionary force under 
General Showers has been delayed in consequence of some 
discreditable squabbling between the civil and military 
authorities. The cause or the result of these differences 
was a failure in the requisite supply of carriages, pro- 
visions, and other material ; and it seems that to such a 
length had the dispute gone that the Governor-General 
had been obliged to issue an order defining the relative duties 
of civil and military servants in such matters. It is lamentable 
to think that the jealousy between the two services should 
have been allowed to interfere with the departure of our 
army, for it has a long march before it, and it is of great 
importance, considering how largely it is composed of 
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Sepoys, that it should make as much progress as possible 
before the cold weather sets in. 


Spain and Peru have formally renewed their diplomatic 
relations. A minister from the former Power has been 
received by the President of the South American republic, 
and, according to the reports in the Spanish newspapers, 
both gentlemen distinguished themselves by speeches of a 
more than usually fluent and grandiloquent character. It 
is to be hoped that we have now heard the last of these 
disputes between Spain and her old colonies, in which the 
former has been almost invariably the aggressor. Her 
Catholic Majesty ought by this time to be convinced that 
the Indies have passed irrevocably from under her sceptre, 
and that it is in vain to attempt the reconquest of any part 
of the American dominions over which her family formerly 
ruled. As we are upon South American affairs, we may 
just refer to the last incident in the war between Paraguay 
and Brazil. According to a despatch received by the last 
mail, General Flores has defeated the Paraguayan army, 
which was invading Brazil, and inflicted upon it a loss 
of 1,700 men and the whole of its cannon. In all pro- 
bability, this statement is substantially correct ; and in that 


case it is tolerably certain that the action must have had | 
the effect attributed to it, of putting an end to the invasion | 


of Brazil. 








AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
Tue Emperor of Austria has at last yielded to necessity, 





and condescended to listen to the logic of inexorable facts. For | 


the last sixteen years he has endeavoured to consolidate the 
heterogeneous collection of states over which he rules into an 
empire on the French or Russian pattern. He has tried the 


experiment first under a despotic and then under a consti- | 
_ fondness and a determination for which no Englishman can 


tutional system, and he has signally failed in every attempt to 


induce the separate nationalities to merge their individuality | 


in a united Austria. 


The Magyars, the Czechs, the Transyl- | 


vanians, and the Croatians, have proved equally intractable. | 


None of them have any strong or deep objection to accept the 
head of the House of Hapsburg as their sovereign, but they 
one and all insist on retaining their ancient institutions, and 
their independent place in a federal, or quasi-federal, system. 
They would not send deputies to M. von Schmerling’s Parlia- 
ment in Vienna; s0, after leading a ricketty existence of 
between four and five years, the Reichsrath has been abolished 
by the same autocratic exercise of Imperial power which first 
called it into existence. In language of the utmost frankness, 
Francis Joseph confesses that the refusal of a great part of 
his empire to co-operate in the work of general legislation has 
rendered nugatory all his efforts to embrace the whole of his 
people in one constitutional system. He admits that it has 


become absolutely necessary to conciliate the Hungarians, and | 


he announces his readiness to take the only step which can 
effect that object—the convocation of their ancient Diet, with 
fall power to deliberate upon the institutions by which the 
country is in future to be governed. It is needless to say a 
single word in praise of a determination so evidently wise 
and statesmanlike. But at first sight there is something at 
least suspicious about the manner in which the Emperor has 
commenced to carry out his design. Austria proper has 
at present a constitution under the diploma of October, 
1860, and it is certainly not very agreeable to our English 
notions that that should be swept away by a single 
stroke of the royal pen, in order to make room for some new 
system which has yet to be founded. We cannot understand 
why it should have been considered impossible to leave the 
purely Austrian assembly in existence during the negotiations 
with the Hungarian and Croatian Diets. No practical incon- 
venience would have followed from such a course, and we do 
not feel acutely the theoretical anomaly of making one and 
the same ordinance an object of discussion in one part of the 
empire, while it is recognised as a binding law in other parts. 
But Continental politicians are more sensitive than we are on 
such a point as this; and we are, upon the whole, inclined to 
think that there is no bad faith or latent hostility to constitu- 
tional government involved in the coup d’état by which the 
Emperor has abolished or suspended the lesser Reichsrath. 
It would be unjust not to admit that, for the last four years, 
his Majesty has faithfully respected the constitution which he 
established in 1860. He has submitted on many occasions to 
the control of the representatives ; and it cannot be said that 
either he or his ministers have ever treated their shadowy 
Parliament with any want of deference or respect. Such 
conduct entitles a sovereign to a certain amount of trust. 


And, in this instance, our trust is greatly strengthened by 
another consideration. The despotic system fairly broke down 
in Austria, and nobody knows better than the Emperor that that 
was the case. If he could not govern as an arbitrary sovereign 
in 1860, he would be still less able to do so now. If he cannot 
get on without the good-will of the Hungarians while his 
Austrian subjects are tolerably contented and loyal, he would 
be in a much worse plight if he rendered the latter discontented, 
while doing nothing to satisfy the former. Moreover, he wants 
money, and wants it urgently, in order to avert national 
bankruptcy. Now, both he and his Ministers know that it 
would be in vain to attempt the negotiation of a loan if it 
were known, or even suspected, that there was any intention 
to revert to sheer arbitrary government. Even if the Emperor 
be not inclined to deal honestly and fairly with his people, he 
can hardly help doing so; and, under these circumstances, we 
are prepared to give him a moderate but substantial measure 
of confidence. 

Still, admitting the sincerity of his Majesty and of the states- 
men by whom he is surrounded, we cannot help entertaining 
some doubts as to the success of their policy. They evidently 
entertain a hope of uniting the various provinces, for some 
purposes and to a certain extent, under the same constitution, 
The diploma of 1860 is not given up, although its operation is 
suspended, On the contrary, it is to be submitted to the 
Hungarian and Croatian Diets, along with the fundamental 
law of February, 1861, relative to the representation of the 
empire. An attempt will apparently be made to induce those 
assemblies to accept a part or the whole of these laws, and to 
modify their provincial institutions in accordance with them. 
That the Hungarians will entertain any such proposition we 
do not believe. Notwithstanding all they have suffered in 
recent years, and all the grievances of which they have a just 
right to complain, they are still loyal to the person of the 
sovereign; but they cherish their ancient institutions with a 


blame them. Having an old constitution, which secures to 
them the rights of self-government, and the enjoyment of per- 
sonal freedom, they are naturally averse to exchange it for a 
new article, which may look better, but may not stand so well 
the wear and tear of actual work. They are, in the strictest 


_ and best sense, Conservatives—Conservatives of the stamp of 








Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, and the other great men who 
defended the historical liberties of Englishmen against the 
encroachments of Charles Stuart. They have never ceased to 
protest against the invasion of their rights, and under the most 
adverse circumstances have steadfastly insisted upon their 
restoration. It is not likely that they will give them up when 
the Emperor has been compelled, by their passive resistance, to 
convoke the Diet and negotiate with them on equal terms. 
We should certainly be the last to counsel them to any con- 
cession which would impair the separate and individual 
existence of the kingdom of Hungary, or would lessen 
the self-governing power of its people for all domestic 
purposes. On the other hand, we cannot help hoping that 
they will so far imitate their sovereign as to bow to facts. 
It by no means follows that they should stand churlishly 
aloof from him because they may think it right to reject 
the diploma of 1860 as the basis of an accommodation. 
They must by this time be convinced that the idea of 
Hungarian independence is purely chimerical. Surrounded 
by alien and hostile races, they are too few in numbers to stand 
alone. Russia would not endure the creation of an independent 
Magyar state in 1849; and it is tolerably certain that Germany 
would at the present time be equally averse to anything of the 
kind. For better or for worse, the fate of Hungary is bound 
up with that of Austria, and, so far as we can gather, the 
present generation of Hungarian politicians are almost 
unanimously of that opinion. But, if that be so, it is advisable 
to place the connection between the two countries upon some 
reasonable footing. In former times, the personal tie of a 
common sovereign was quite sufficient. The Emperor ruled 
Austria absolutely, and so long as he respected the liberties of 


| Hungary, he had practically no difficulty with the Diet on 


questions of foreign policy. The loyal nobility, of whom it 
was mainly composed, seldom or never made any difficulty in 
aiding him with their swords and their purses in any war which 
he might choose to undertake. But it is obvious that the 
state of things would be very different if there were now 
two Parliaments—each invested with, and exercising, plenary 
powers—one sitting in Pesth and the other in Vienna. 


They could hardly fail to come into collision, either upon 


_ questions of foreign policy or of 


| 


commercial legislation. 
The Hungarians, for instance, are strong free-traders; the 


Austrians are equally ardent partizans of protection. Suppore 7 
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the two parliaments, vote hostile tariffs, who is to decide 
between them? or, what is to prevent the one from being 
virtually overborne and dominated by the other? In order 
that two countries forming part of a federal system should 
on at all together, it is in the present day absolutely 
essential that those subjects on which they have interests in 
common should be withdrawn from the cognizance of their 
separate legislations, and should be handed over to some body 
composed of representatives from each. This must be admitted 
even by those Hungarians who are most adverse to any modi- 
fication of their ancient constitution. And while, therefore, 
_ we trust that they will maintain that constitution perfectly 
intact, so far as it relates to matters of domestic or purely 
Hungarian concern, we also trust that they will consent to 
some reasonable arrangement for referring other subjects to the 
deliberation of an assembly fairly representing the whole con- 
federation, and invested with powers rigorously defined and 
It is difficult to offer any opinion as to the probability of 
the Hungarians consenting to such a measure as we have 
indicated. But it is perfectly certain that the Venetians will 
listen to no proposal of the kind. Nothing can or ought to 
content them but complete and final separation from Austria, 
and union with Italy. None of the reasons which render it 
imperative with the Hungarians, as men of common sense, to 
make the best terms they can with the Cabinet of Vienna have 
any application in the case of the Venetians. Their connection 
with Austria is utterly unnatural and unnecessary. It is 
equally detrimental to the interests of both parties, and there 
is every reason for hoping that its dissolution may be com- 
passed either by force or negotiation. We should feel as much 
regret as astonishment if the Venetians were to listen to the 
voice of the charmer—charm he never so cunningly. But it 
would afford us genuine satisfaction if the Emperor Francis 
Joseph should succeed in uniting the remainder of his 
dominions under some system which should reconcile the 
liberties of each portion with the common action of the whole 
in regard to other nations. We do not profess to entertain 
any superstitious reverence for the Austrian Empire. There is 
little in its history to inspire us with respect; for it has, up to 
the present time, invariably figured as the opponent of liberty 
and progréss. But it could hardly fall to pieces or be broken 
up without a serious disturbance of the tranquillity of 
Europe; and it is not easy to see that any compensating 
advantage would flow from so considerable a political convul- 
sion. If the old machine can be patched up and made to work 
with tolerable satisfaction and comfort to those whom it most 
concerns, we would willingly be spared the risk attendant upon 
the construction of a new one, or of several new ones. 








WHAT A LIBERAL POLICY FOR IRELAND 
REQUIRES. 


Tue utterly contemptible nature of the Fenian Plot being 
now pretty well ascertained, it may be allowed us to suppose 
the obscure herd of asthmatic tailors, village schoolmasters 
approaching the grand climacteric, drapers’ countermen, and 
lawyers’ clerks, shipped safely for some penal settlement, and 
questions of general policy affecting Ireland engaging attention 


in place of this wretched, though in some respects significant, | 


conspiracy. On the 25th of October, the trial of some three- 
score of these moonstruck Brethren is to commence, and it will 
be proper to surround it with as little of the circumstance of a 
State prosecution as possible. The Government being deter- 
mined to punish the miscreants,—the more particularly as 
several of the most prominent were pardoned on a former 
occasion when they committed the same offence,—and there 
being almost an entire absence of public sympathy for them, 


the occasion ought to be commonplace and the departure of the | 
convicts made even ostentatiously contemptuous. Long before | 


merry Christmas comes round, our fellow-countrymen west of 
the Channel should have forgotten the treasons and stratagems 
of the St. Patrick Brotherhood, and settled down again in quiet, 
every man under his own vine and fig-tree. But between that 
time and the meeting of Parliament the query which was 
discussed with so much earnestness after 1798, and again after 
1843, will recur, and many columns of nonsense will no doubt 
be written by ill-informed people on the text— How to 
pacify the land.” It is a very large and difficult inquiry. To 
clear the way for an answer, without presuming to supply any- 
thing like a complete one, we may ask the reader to look for a 
moment into the history of Irish politics during the last 
twenty-five years, and into the present position and pecu- 


igs 











liarities of Irish parties, rather in their social than political 


relations. 
The rulers of the Roman Catholic Church and a large body of 


| the inferior priesthood supported Daniel O’Connell’s agitation 


from a fixed belief that the repeal of the Union would ultimately 
be gained by his moral-force action, although it is questionable 
whether he ever so believed himself. The dismemberment of the 
empire was sought at that time, unquestionably, from a desire to 
establish the ecclesiastical and civil pre-eminence of the Roman 
Catholic system in Ireland, and to convert the island, in fact, 
into another “ State of the Church.” O'Connell, if he did not. 
approve, never opposed this design. His movement was 
essentially priestly in its tone and direction. But in 1847 the 
Young Irelanders suddenly burst upon the scene, and under 
their brilliant teaching the heartsick populace openly revolted 
against the hypocrisy of O’Connellism, and there was then 
awakened a spirit, of the existence of which the ecclesiastics 
had not dreamed. Its motto, in the words of the orator of 
Young Irelandism, Thomas Francis Meagher, was—* Perish 
the altar if it stand in the way of liberty!” The heads of the 
Church became at once alarmed. “ Nationality” was found to 
be a two-edged sword—it cut at the authority of the Pope as 
well as of the Queen. From that period onward, the Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy struggled to turn the stream of Irish 
agitation into what is known as an Ultramontane channel. 
They abandoned Repeal. The word has scarcely been heard in 
Ireland since 1852. They became at once more loyal in their 
language to the British Crown, and more anxious to reduce the 
population toa complete submission to Papal influence. They 
sought by their agitations advantages for the Church, rather 
than for the people. Emissaries arrived from the Vatican to 
organize the youth of the country, not in Repeal clubs, as 
formerly, but in ostensibly literary and charitable societies. 
But, as it was never intended to forego the political power 
derivable from the turbulence of the masses, a strong element 
of Celtism was infused into those societies by anti-English 
lectures on the most incendiary subjects in Irish history, by the 
circulation of “ patriotic tracts,” and by the delivery of altar 
discourses keeping up the memory of the penal laws. This 
was simply the old agitation “re-baptized in the holy well.” 
Nothing could be more effective than this organization of the 
youth of the country. But, as in 1848, it was found impossible 
to toy with, and trade upon, Nationalism, and at the same time 
prevent its disciples from flying off to Republicanism. Penianism 
is only a Young Ireland interpretation of Ultramontane anti- 
English teachings which it was hoped would have merely 
rendered the population sufficiently troublesome to the Govern- 
ment to be of service to the politics of the Church. This 
accounts for the denunciations levelled against it. The 
Nationalists had ceased to be docile instruments before the 
cannonade was opened upon them. 

It is necessary to bear in mind this second great failure 
of the long-pursued effort to compress the popular energies in 
Ireland within clerical bounds, if the question is to be satisfac- 
torily answered, What does a liberal policy for Ireland requireP 
It certainly does not require that the Ultramontane prelates 
should be assisted by the Legislature to bring into subjection 
those who would 


‘* Assume an honest layman’s liberty.” 


The various political sections in Ireland are very inade- . 


quately described when divided into Whig and Tory. Their 
characteristics may be stated thus:—The fanatical Orange party, 
who have little influence; the Liberal Protestant party, who 
are inclined, on the whole, to support the present Government, 
and are prepared to give to Roman Catholics all that con- 
stitutional fair play requires; the Ulftamontane or prelates’ 
party, sustained by but few Roman Catholic laymen, which 
aims at confining the education of the young to the schools of 
monks and nuns, as it does that of youth in universities to 
the “ Catholic (clerical) University,” and which would prevent 
Roman Catholics avd Protestants from being ordinarily cour- 
teous to each other, lest “ proselytism” should follow; the 
Liberal Roman Catholic or lay party, whose views are best 
described by calling them “ Gallicans” or “ Italians;” and, 
lastly, the Fenians, or anti-Priest Republican Confederacy. 
There are here two sections that approximate so closely as to 
be properly but one, although they have no party bond. These 
are the Liberal Roman Catholics and the Liberal Protestants, 
who together constitute the solid and abiding influence which 
secures the stability of the institutions of the country. Those 
sections are not demonstrative. They do not hold conventions, 


publish programmes, or act by any visible organization. Their. - 


power, nevertheless, is witnessed in the growing Imperialism 
of public opinion in Ireland. It will be in the highest sense a 
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liberal policy to encourage this union of sentiment between the 
best men of the two creeds, and the mere hint that a policy 
of a different nature is about to be pursued as regards the 
single question of education, has exerted already the most 
depressing effect upon them. The necessity was, in short, 
never greater than at present to support a great lay party, 
which shall be national in spirit, but neither revolutionary nor 
ultra-Papal. Empiricism would be ruinous. To attempt to 
“ pacify” the country otherwise than by governing it on prin- 
ciples identical with those observed in England would be to 
forfeit all that has been gained by years of effort, and to fling 
Ireland back into the hands of the demagogues. 

The real error among English thinkers and writers on the 
condition of Ireland is impatience. Should it be expected that 
the nature of a people so educated and influenced for genera- 
tions as the Irish have been would entirely change within a 
period of twenty years? It is hardly so long since the island 
was, from end to end, in a tumult of agitation and its people 
steeped in utter ignorance and misery. The marvel is not 
that some of the evil traditions and impulses of that former 
era survive, but that so great a change as has taken place 
should have been effected so quickly and so quietly against so 
much interested resistance. What is most demanded from 
Ireland is a steady continuance of the enlightened and liberal 
policy which has already accomplished so much. Another 
twenty years ought to go far to work out the desired moral 
revolution. The present is a period of transition, and the 
position of things is hopeful in this respect, that, if the rulers 
of the Roman Catholic Church, under the existing Ultra- 
montane régime at Rome, have recourse in Ireland to the 
Nationality sentiment to inflame an agitation, it will become 
- a revolutionary force in hands hostile to themselves. They 
now know from bitter experience that they cannot keep it 
under control. No support, on the other hand, is to be had 
for their retrograde policy from the Roman Catholic laity of 
any class; it barely receives the assent of a large portion of the 
priesthood. In reality, the party which represents in Ireland 
the High Churchism of the Roman system was never weaker 
than at present. As of old, it is quite ready for negotiations with 
statesmen, and prepared to bind itself by fair-seeming con- 
ditions—jwrare et fallare numen—in return for departures from 
a liberal and constitutional policy; but it can no longer pretend 
to possess the power of preserving peace in the country, seeing 
that its authority in matters political is openly treated with 
contempt. Any one can, under these circumstances, perceive 
that, for example, to substitute for the existing scheme of 
public instruction in the sister country any system apr chi 
that clerical monopoly of influence in the priv ‘oo 
against which the Catholic Governments of F- iy 
are contending would be to reverse the pol a) 
the mass of the Irish people equally ho- 

Republican and in its Ultramontane 
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are is the principality of Liege, where 

¢ middle of the fourteenth century. At 
che only firearms known were cannon, or, as 

« termed, bombards. These were made of iron 

a together, cast guns not having been introduced 

« middle of the sixteenth century. Portable or hand 

«ms first made their appearance in the middle of the 
fitteenth century, but it was not until something like a hundred 
years later that the hand-match or the matchlock by which 
they were originally fired gave place to the flint-lock, which has 
descended with little alteration to our own times. To the 
invention of the flint-lock, which is due to France, the Liege 
armourers’ trade owes its prosperity, and even its existence as a 
separate denomination. The first exporters of arms fromthattown 
were nail-merchants, a class who already possessed commercial 
relations with foreign countries. The first barrel-makers were 
smiths, and the first stock-makers were carpenters. The latter 
seem subsequently to haye become one of the thirty-two 
recognised guilds of the city ; but gunsmiths remained a sub- 
denomination of the smiths, governed by special and stringent 
laws. The trade was brought under regulation in 1672, when 
the prince-bishop, Maximilian Henry, directed that the munici- 
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firearms, to which dealers should be obliged to bring all gun- 
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| barrels, whether imported or forged in the city, together with 


the powder and bullets requisite for their proof. At the present 
time, all firearms made or repaired in the kingdom -nust be 
proved at the Liege Banc d’Epreuves; and the same rule applies 
to those imported from abroad, unless they have been proved 
and stamped in the maker’s country. In point of stringency, 
the French system of proof is below that of Liege; that of 
England is as strong, or even stronger, in the case of muskets ; 
but in England the penalties on fraud and forgery are 
lighter than in Belgium. In Mr. Barron’s opinicn, how- 
ever, one great guarantee for the strength of Liege workman- 
ship lies in the ancient trade customs of the place. Under 
these, if a gun turns out to be defective at any stage of the 
manufacture, all those who have been previously employed 
upon it lose their remuneration, unless the defect can be traced 
to some one in particular. Every workman is thus made 
responsible for the quality of the barrel, and in self-defence he 
scrutinizes it carefully before beginning to work upon it. 

It is estimated that between 20,000 and 30,000 persons are 
employed in the manufacture of arms within the arrondisse- 
ment of Liege. Amongst these the utmost division of labour 
prevails, as may be gathered—without going into too many 
details—from the fact that the following distinct trades are 
employed in the manufacture of a musket :—the barrel-maker, 
band-maker, percussioner, ramrod-maker, lock-maker, trigger- 
guard maker, bayonet-maker, locking-ring maker, screw- 
maker, stock-maker, and nipple-maker. All but the first of 
these do their work at home by manual labour; and even the 
barrel-makers, as a general rule, only use small water-mills for 
the purpose of forging, grinding, and boring. There is, in fact,. 
only one establishment in Belgium—that of Val Bernoit—where:- 
barrels are rolled by machinery. In consequence of the extent. 
to which the division of labour is carried, and to which work is 
done by the artizans in their own houses, a gun has to go in 
and out of the makers’ premises about 200 times before it is 
finished, and has to pass through twenty hands. It might at 
first sight be supposed that this system of workmanship would 
be found both inconvenient and expensive; but the fact is that 
Liege, by the superior cheapness of its arms, is beating all 
competitors in the markets of the world. Last year, for 
instance, Belgium (and for this purpose Liege is Belgium), 
exported a greater value of arms than England and France. 
united. Forty years ago, the average production of Belgium, 
was only 132,292 barrels; last year, 859,498 barrels passed the- 
Liege Banc d’Er--~ With the exception of France, 
Aestit “uropean as well as Amorican 

“their muskets and rifles here. 
~ht no fewer than 150,000: 
. $63. All these weapons 
_wzepection of British artillery-officers, and 
_ yery stringently proved. They were as good in quality as 
those supplied during the same period by the English trade, 
and were from 8 to 20 per cent. cheaper. The only serious. 
objection to them was that they were inferior in regularity to. 
the machine-made rifles turned out from the Enfield factory. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the Liege arms are- 
equal in all respects to the very best English or French manu- 
facture. “From the immense sale of the manufacture, a gun 
seldom comes from Liege thoroughly finished and regulated. 
The iron work will require to be case-hardened; the lock will 
require the closest scrutiny, and, perhaps, re-tempering. 
Here it is that England defies all competition. A pair of 
Wolverhampton locks will cost £3—as much as an average 
Belgian gun, but will last for a life-time. The Belgian 
lock will appear quite equal, but in a year or two the main- 
spring will become relaxed. English iron, coal, and workmen 
have been brought to Belgium in order to make English steel, 
but in vain. This is, consequently, attributed to the nature of 
the Sheffield water.” The upshot of the matter, therefore, 
seems to be that the Liege arms do not rise above the level of 
a good, average, commercial article. They have, however, the- 
advantage of being produced at a low price; and their sale, we 
regret to say, is pushed by means that are far from creditable. 
Not only is the taste of every market carefully studied—which 
is right and proper enough—but the trade-marks of other 
nations and makers are copied without scruple. ‘Tt is, in a 
great measure, by this dishonest device that Birmingham has 
been so largely supplanted by Liege in the North American 
market. ' 

The Belgian Government has four establishments for manu- 
facturing and repairimg arms and ammunition :—1. The 
cannon foundry at Liege; 2. The small arms factory at 
3. The Arsénal de Construction (carriage factory) at 
4. The Ecole de Pyrotechnie (laboratory) at Ant- 
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most important. The guns turned out by it bear the highest 
eharacter, and it has from time to time furnished supplies of 
both iron and bronze ordnance to most European States. 
Since 1859, however, no foreign orders have been accepted, 
and it is at present exclusively occupied in producing Belgian 
artillery. In 1861, a breech-loading rifled gun (substantially 
en the Prussian pattern) was adopted, and 14,461,000 francs 
were voted for making new guns and altering old ones. 4, 
6, and 12-pounders are manufactured of Krupp’s steel, and 12 
and 24-pounders of cast iron. Before adopting Krupp’s steel, 
the Minister of War caused various experiments to be tried 
with guns manufactured of blocks of metal obtained from the 
principal steel-works in England, Germany, and Belgium. 
The result was so decidedly favourable to the Prussian maker 
that all the small guns have since been purchased from him. 
They are bronght to the Royal foundry in a rough state, and 
are then rifled and fitted with their breech-closing apparatus. 
So excellent is their quality that it is said a 6-pounder has 
been fired 5,000 times, with a full charge, without showing any 
sign of giving way, either in the grooves or at the breach. 
Besides making an immense number of guns, the Belgian 
Government has also transformed a large quantity of old cast- 
iron 12-pounders with great success. Nor has the construction 
of ordnance heavier than that we have mentioned been wholly 
neglected. The Government has already an 8-inch 100-pounder 
weighing five tons, and calculated to bear a charge of 40lb. of 
powder, and throw a projectile of 200lb. Another, of still 
larger dimensions, is ordered. It is expected that the trans- 
formation of the ordinary field and siege artillery will be com- 
pleted in the present year. But the construction of heavy 
guns for the enceinte of Antwerp and for the forts on the 
Scheldt will still occupy some time. Mr. Barron states that 
the precise character of these guns is not yet determined upon. 
The shot and shell for the artillery are made partly in the 
Royal foundries of Antwerp and Liege, and partly by the 
trade; but they are finished and coated with lead in the Royal 
foundries alone. 


fabricated. About sixty-four artillerymen and two engineers 
are employed here at once; but the men are constantly 
changed—those who have become good artificers being sent 
back to their batteries, while others, who have not yet received 
instruction, take their places. By these means, Belgium would 
find herself, in case of war, in possession of a large number of 
workmen thoroughly skilled in the construction of projectiles. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tur time is gone by when the British Association had to 
run the gauntlet of the ridicule of the leading journal, or 
when the application of the term “ peripatetic philosophers ” 
to its members was deemed sufliciently witty and funny to raise 
a laugh at their expense. The public mind is too enlightened 
either to question the utility of science or the dignity of its 
pursuit, and to select the latter as a subject of jest and 
ridicule would at the present day be justly regarded as an 
infallible indication of a vulgar and ill-informed mind. The 
question, however, has recently presented itself to us whether 
the ordeal the Association had to undergo in its early days 
was not more conducive to its vigorous and healthy growth 
than the unqualified praise and petting it has received of late 
years. Pressure from without has the effect of welding the 
particles of bodies closer together, and neutralizing those 
divergent forces which have a tendency to cause the atoms to 
fly asunder; and we often see that .bodies whose members 
have stood shoulder to shoulder to repel attacks from without, 
have, upon their cessation, exhibited the unseemly spectacle of 
internal dissension. 

The British Association, which can now boast of a life of 
one third of a century, can hardly expect to be an exception to 
the general law that, with the lapse of time, all institutions 
require occasional modification, to adapt them to the progress 
of ideas—a progress which happens in matters of science to 
have been unusually rapid during the period of its existence. 





The present Government factory for the manufacture of 
small arms dates from 1840; and it has since produced on an 
average more than 10,000 per annum. All the small arms 
and side-arms required by the Belgian army are produced here, 
and it is said, on the authority of British officers, that the 
workmanship is of the first class. The number of men at 
work in the factory is about 250, while 300 (principally barrel- 
makers) are employed outside. The whole of the labour is 


done by task-work, and some idea of the low remuneration of | 


Belgian labour may be formed when we say that the workmen 
only earn from 2f. to 3f. per day. -The barrels of the rifles are 
made of pure charcoal iron, but, as this is becoming difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantities, it is expected that steel will be 
substituted at no distant date. The rifling, which consists of 
four grooves, having one turn in seventy-nine inches, is done 
by machinery, which is not, however, as good as that in our 
own small arm factories. The calibre of the Belgian rifle is 
the same as that of the French; both being larger and firing 
@ heavier projectile than our own Enfield. The latter weapon 
has, however, the advantage in accuracy and range. Still, the 
range of the Belgian rifle is not less than 1,200 paces—a range 
probably quite as long as would be found practically useful in 
the field. The estimated cost of a rifled musket and its 
appendages, at the Royal factory, was, in 1860, £1. 16s. 3d. 
But as these figures only include the cost of the materials and 
labour employed—omitting to allow anything for buildings, 
machinery, and staff—they cannot be accepted as anything like 
the real expense of production. The Belgian infantry (of 
which there are 35,000 under arms and 65,000 on furlough, &c.) 
are all armed with rifles. The civic guard, which numbers 
8,000, have the old smooth-bore muskets, some 20,000 of which 
have, however, been “ transformed,” by rifling them with eight 
shallow grooves. It is said that these weapons now shoot very 
accurately at short ranges. The merits of breech-loading rifles 
have not escaped the attention of the military authorities, who 
have not, however, as yet seen their way to the adoption of any of 
the patterns at present before the world. In the meantime, expe- 
riments are in progress with the rifle invented by Mr. Westley 
Richards. Our account of the Belgian military manufactures 
would be incomplete if we did not notice two other establish- 


ments. In the Arsénal de Construction, of Antwerp, all the | 


gun-carriages, caissons, waggons, and appendages of the artil- 
lery are made, and large smiths’, saddlers’, carpenters’, and 
wheelwrights’ workshops are in operation. The Belgian pon- 
toons are considered so good that a complete equipage has 
lately been supplied to the British Government, at a cost of 
£280, In the Keole de Pyrotechnie, also at Antwerp, the 
ammunition for the ordnance and-small arms of all calibres is 


Be the reason what it may, the fact is undoubted, that the 
conduct and management of the association has during recent 
| years become unceasingly an object of criticism with a portion 
of its members. Whether it be that the Association has failed to 
| keep pace with the progress of the scientific mind of the day, or 
that it counts amongst its members a larger numberof minds 
sufficiently independent to think for themselves, or from both 
these causes combined, certain it is that of late we have had an 
amount of dissatisfaction expressed at its proceedings which for- 
merly had no existence. The current phrase in which this dis- 
satisfaction embodies itself is, that the Association is governed by 
cliques, and we fear there is too much truth in the accusation. 
_At any rate, no impartial spectator who witnesses its proceed- 
| ings, and.is qualified to judge of their tendency, can fail to come 
' to the conclusion that, if the professed object for which the 
Association was originally founded, viz., the furtherance of 
science, is still to be kept im View as paramount to all other 
' considerations, very serious modifications in its arrange- 
ments and mode of transacting busif@8s are desirable. We 
should be the last to fail in respect to meti who have rendered 
their names illustrious by scientific discoveries; but if any one 
thing tends more than another to diminish this respect on the 
part of the public, it is when the mistaken homage of their 
| followers places them in positions where they becomé Tether an 
impediment than an assistance to the further pragtess of 
| knowledge. 
| The peculiar vocation of the Association, the especial \pomt 
in which it can render a service to the progress of science not 
otherwise attainable, and which scientific journals are inad& 
| quate to perform, is the opportunity its gatherings afford fo 
| discussion. Discoveries may be made known through the 
| press, and it is not amidst the debates of crowded assemblies 
| that profound and original ideas can be expected to be evolved ; 
| but the great merit and value of the British Association as an 
| engine for promoting the progress of knowledge, consists in its 
bringing the cultivators of different departments of science face 
to face with those occupied in similar pursuits, thus enabling 
| them to learn from the experience of others much that must 
| facilitate and assist their own progress, whilst, when, as 
| occasionally will happen, they find they have been anticipated 
| in certain paths of research, the knowledge of the fact will save 
| them from consuming their time in the prosecution of inquiries 
already determined. To raise the character and increase #he 
_ value of these discussions ought therefore to be regarded as an 
| object of paramount importance with the Association, and that 
there is great room for improvement in this direction we believe 
to be the opinion of all who have attentively considered the 











| subject. The present higgledepiggledy style of discussion 
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which too often degenerates till it becomes a mere floundering | 


in a chaos of twaddle, as far as thé question before the meeting 


being exercised over debates by the president of the section, and 
some approach to order and logical method introduced. 

The papers themselves should also be considered under 
different categories, viz.—l. As simply descriptive or enun- 
ciative of facts. 2. As announcing facts at variance with 
the statements of previous observers. 3. As furnishing 
grounds for new generalizations. 4. As showing cause 
against the correctness of generalizations previously made. 
Each paper presented to the Association should have the 
category to which it belongs stated, and the issues involved in it 
pointed out. Papers involving similar issues should as a general 
practice be read and discussed together ; but, whether one paper 
be discussed singly, or several at once, each issue should be 
presented seriatim to the meeting by the president, and made 
the subject of separate discussion. Not only would the 
saving of time which would accrue from the introduction of 
logical order and method into the debates of the Association be 
something enormous, but we believe a still greater improvement 
would be realized in the character of the results attained, which 
are, under the present system, painfully vague and indefinite. 
Another indispensable step—if the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation are to be raised to the rank we would gladly see them 
assume—is that an abstract or condensation of the discussions 
should be printed, containing every statement of fact advanced 
as an argument, and every inference drawn by each speaker. 
We cannot but believe that the knowledge of such a rule, and the 
reflection that litera scripta manet, would exercise a wholesome 
and beneficial check on the tendency to make random state- 
ments even on matters of fact now unpleasantly conspicuous. 
That the same rule should be observed with regard to papers, 
viz., that of printing every novel statement of fact and inference, 
is perfectly obvious. With regard to the present practice, we 
are informed that it would not be correct to say that the 
chance of papers being printed is in an inverse ratio to their 
originality and value, because this would indicate some method 
in the selection (where we are assured none exists), and that 
the matter of the paper instead of the personality of the writer 
was an element in the decision. 

Another reform we would strongly urge is the disassociation 
of the sciences of geography and ethnology, which never ought 
to have been placed together in one section. If in any case 
there exists a line of demarcation between the different depart- 
ments of science, it is that which separates the study of 
inorganic matter from that of living bodies; and that the 
two should ever have been docketed together, as in this 
instance, indicates a crudeness of ideas on the subject which 
it is high time for the Association to show it has outgrown. 
Not only, however, has ethnology been chained to a com- 
parative caput mortuum in geography, but it has been entirely 
sacrificed to it, for the simple reason that the Geographical 
Society is an older, more numerous, and more influential body 
than the Ethnological. No subject was ever more manifestly 
placed in a subordinate position, or made more completely 
to play the part of second fiddle to another, than ethnology 
with reference to geography at the meeting at Bath last year. 
The business of the section commenced at eleven o’clock by the 
reading of geographical papers which, with scarcely a single 
exception, were continued daily till three, when the president, 
who took no interest in ethnology, usually vacated the chair, 
leaving the room in the possession of a jaded audience and the 
ethnologists. Many were the complaints we heard of persons 
who had sat hour after hour in the hope of hearing some ethno- 
logical paper, but who were ultimately disappointed. As to the 
papers themselves, some, after their authors being kept waiting 
about day after day, were, at the eleventh hour, relegated to 
the Zoological, some to the Physiological, sections; others were 
withdrawn by the authors in disgust; others “ were taken as 
read;” whilst, of those that were read, hardly any were 
properly discussed, and some not at all. With regard 
to these strange proceedings, which caused much comment 
and dissatisfaction, we heard it more than once roundly 


of original observation on the comparative ethnology of England 


_ and Wales, illustrated by typical portraits of seven varieties, was 
is concerned, should be put an end to by a stricter discipline | 








‘complication of the facts. 


indecently hurried over in the reading, and shelved without dis- 
cussion, though it was the most valuable and original communica- 
tion on the subject of ethnology brought before the section, 
the author having manifestly neglected to procure an entrée 
into the managing clique; yet the section could find time for 
a long debate on two papers on Cannibalism which offered no 
new facts, but were mere concoctions from the well known 
literature of the subject already served up usque ad navseam, 
as well as time for reading and discussing other papers that were 
merely old dishes hashed up and disguised with some small 
matter of seasoning—in some cases, we are assured, for the 
third time. 

One more word of admonition, and we have done. There 
are certain parties on whose activity and undue disposition 
to exercise authority it would do well to exercise some 
check. Let the Association beware of the “ Gradgrinds,” 
whose whole stock in trade and notion of wisdom exhibits 
itself in the perpetual reiteration of a certain jargon 
about facts; but above all let it beware how it suffers its 
management to be monopolized by a scientific bureaucracy, 
traffickers in science, with an eye to the loaves and fishes, who 
seek to use it as an advertising board. 








THE CASE OF MADAME VALENTIN. 


Cases coming before our law and police courts sometimes 
incur the risk of being entirely overlooked by the public, owing 
to the length to which the proceedings run, and the extreme 
It often happens that in these very 
cases lies imbedded some principle or circumstance which it 
particularly behoves the public to examine and challenge— 
some laxity of law, or some evasion of law, rife with scandal 
and social danger, but which is so hidden by the luxuriant 
overgrowth of details that it escapes general notice. One of the 
best offices performed by the press is in the re-telling of these 
stories in the shorter and more coherent form of leading articles ; 
and even Mr. Cobden, who at one time seemed desirous of 
restricting newspapers to little more than the chronicling of 
events, would probably not have objected to so useful an exer- 
cise of the editorial function. In the recent case of Madame 
Valentin, we will venture to say that few men having the 
ordinary affairs of life to transact have toiled through its 
minute, elaborate, obscure, and very dirty passages. It has 
been Once before a French court; it has been, we fear to say 
how many times, before divers English courts; and we have 
not seen the end of it yet. The facts are peculiar and difficult, 
and the conduct of the several parties concerned is anything 
rather than edifying; but English law and justice have been 


| compromised in a way that cannot be too strongly repudiated, 


and we shall be surprised if one of the agents in managing the 
case is allowed to escape with impunity for his share in the 
transactions. 

The story commences five-and-thirty years back at Bordeaux. 
At that time, a M. Danvers, a prosperous bowrgeois, became 
attracted bya Mdlle. Louise Pierrette Valentin, a book-keeper 
at a café, and he induced her to live with him as his mistress. 
Though never married, she had in fact the position of his 
wife, and was generally introduced as such. They lived 
together throughout the whole of the remainder of M. Danvers’ 


| life; and when, in September 1862, the old man found him- 


asserted, that the motive of the president in exerting | 


his influence to prevent the separation of ethnology from the 
geographical section was that, knowing it to be the more 
popular subject, he was desirous of using it as a means of 
attracting large audiences, who sat out the first course of his 
own favourite geographical papers, waiting for those on ethno- 
logy to begin. We should be sorry to endorse this accusation, 
but it was very generally made. Nor-were the proceedings of 
this section of the Association with reference to the science of 
ethnology, during the recent -meeting at Birmingham, such as 
would bear scrutiny. Thus, a paper communicating the result 


self dying while on a visit to Paris, he intimated a desire to 
marry the woman; but before the necessary formalities pre- 
scribed by French law could be completed, M. Danvers had 
departed for that land where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage. However, it was found by his will that he 
had left a legacy of 4,000f. to Madame Valentin. M. Danvers 
was known to have possessed a large number of railway and 
other shares, and, by the law of France, all the property which 
he had not specially devised belonged to his daughter, the child 
of another woman, and now the wife of a M. Bouillon. These 
shares were missing; and Madame Valentin, being suspected 
of having stolen them, was arrested and brought before the 
Juge d’Instruction of the Department of the Seine. She 
admitted having a few of the shares, which she said’ M. 
Danvers had given her; but the Court, believing that she had 
acted dishonestly in the matter, condemned her to six months 

imprisonment, and furthermore ordered that she should pay 
the value of the shares in question. On leaving prison, she 
became acquainted with one Jean Lafourcade, who was con- 
nected with aclub of stockbrokers, and by whom, in September, 
1864, some of the missing shares were sold on her behalf, the 


proceeds, which amounted to 94,000f. being handed over to 
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England, and shortly afterwards the case made its first 
appearance in one of our own law courts. . M. Bouillon, having 
discovered the sale of the missing shares by Madame 
Valentin’s confederate, and knowing that the offenders had 
made their escape across the Channel, consulted a Mr. 
Hall, an English attorney residing in Paris, and the latter 
communicated with his brother, an attorney in London, 
instructing him to take proceedings. At this crisis of the 


drama, Lafourcade turned traitor to his former friend, and, | 


for a bribe of £480, gave his services to the pursuing parties. 
He and another Frenchman, named Coulane, swore affidavits 
before Baron Martin last December, to the effect that they had 
repeatedly heard Madame Valentin say that she meant to go to 


her. She and Lafourcade then immediately left France for | must be argued after the long vacation. It is possible, there- 


| fore, that the affair may even now find some more respectable 
| 7 ° 
conclusion. But, as matters stand, we have little cause to con- 


_ gratulate ourselves on the aspect in which English justice has 


, 


America to evade the trial of the action which had then com- | 
menced. Madame Valentin was accordingly arrested, and | 


detained in prison, where, being friendless in England, and 
unable to procure bail, she remained nearly six months. 
This was, of course, a perfectly legal proceeding, though 
it may be a question whether it is desirable for suitors 
to have the power of throwing their opponents into gaol 
for an indefinite period by merely making oath that there 
is a disposition on the other side to thwart the inquiry 
by leaving the country. But the next step taken by the 
prosecutors was of a very disgraceful nature. Mr. Hall, it 
appears, served Coulane with a sham writ, and the latter in- 
formed Madame Valentin that he was arrested, and that only she 
could procure his release by stating where the property was. 
The poor woman, whatever her wrong-doings, seems to have 
acted with better feeling in the matter than any one else. Not 
wishing that Coulane should suffer by her silence, she replied 
to this piteous but fraudulent appeal, that the shares were in 


been presented to French eyes. There appears to be consider- 


| able doubt as to whether the conviction of Madame Valentin 


for perjury is in accordance with the facts; and even if it be, 
some of the facts have been dishonestly obtained, part of the 
evidence against the prisoner being a memorandum, alleged to 
be in her handwriting, which was taken from her bag at the 
time it was cut open by Mr. Hall and the others. For this 
act, Mr. Hall was justly censured by the jury who tried 
Lafourcade, and certainly one cannot conceive a more improper 
proceeding. Equally improper, however, was the serving of 
Coulane with a false writ. It may not have been a forgery in 
law, and Mr. Arnold, the police magistrate, may have been 
quite justified in refusing to send the attorney for trial on 
such a charge; but there cannot be two opinions as to the 


_ disreputable character of the device. We boast as one of the 


great principles of our law that an accused person shall not 
be forced to criminate himself, and we congratulate ourselves 
that we do not, as in France, bully a prisoner into a confession, 
or lay traps for betraying him into a self-committal. But this 
wretched Frenchwoman has been convicted on evidence obtained 
by trickery and falsehood. The conviction is vitiated by the 


_ dirty and scandalous way in which it has been procured; and, 


a certain bag then lying at an hotel in Dean-street, Soho, | 
_ right. Madame Valentin, apparently, has no legal right to 


where she had been staying. ‘Thus directed, the two French- 
men and the English attorney went to the hotel, got possession 
of the bag, ripped it open, and abstracted the contents, which 
proved to be exactly what they sought. On the action against 
Madame Valentin being resumed, judgment went by default, 
the defendant being in prison owing to the affidavit of Lafour- 
cade and Coulane, and therefore unable to rebut the accusations 
brought against her. Here was another hardship—the defendant 
being prejudiced by the very act of her antagonists, How- 
ever, she obtained a new trial, and this time the verdict was in 
her favour. Furthermore, Lafourcade, who was one of the 
witnesses on the second trial, was given into custody on a 
charge of perjury, alleged to have been committed in the 
affidavit he had sworn, together with Coulane, as to the sup- 
posed intention of Madame Valentin to leave England. The 
case was tried in the middle of last August at the Central 
Criminal Court, and the accused, being found guilty, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. Coulane had by 
this time allied himself with the prosecutrix, and he appeared 
as a witness. This was followed in a few days by an appli- 
cation made at the Marlborough-street police-court for a 
summons against Mr. Hall and others for conspiracy. It was 
granted, and then came a most remarkable series of movements 
and counter movements. Madame Valentin was charged with 
perjury in swearing that she was not in London before a certain 
date in 1864, when it was alleged that she was here more than 
a fortnight earlier, endeavouring to sell the shares. Mr. Hall 
applied for a summons against Coulane for perjury, but the 
man had disappeared. Other proceedings have been taken 
against Mr. Hall himself, who has been charged with forging 
the sham writ, and with making fraudulent additions to a 
certain document to be used in evidence against Madame 
Valentin; but both these charges have been dismissed by the 
magistrates. M. Bouillon has obtained a rule for a new trial 
of his original action, and on Thursday, the 21st inst., Madame 
Valentin was found guilty at the Central Criminal Court of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, but recommended to mercy, “on 
the ground of the misfortunes which she had suffered.” The 
Recorder intimated his surprise at such a verdict, which he 
appeared to think the facts did not warrant; but he had no 
alternative but to carry out the decision of the jury, and on 
the following day the unfortunate woman was sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment with hard labour, and was removed, 
protesting her innocence of the charge. Attempts, however, 
are being made to neutralize the blundering verdict of the jury, 
and it is not improbable that Madame Valentin will receive the 
Queen’s pardon. 

It must be apparent to all who have followed this outline of 
the facts that the case rests for the present in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Fortunately, we have not yet heard the last of 
it. The charge of conspiracy against Mr. Hall has still to be 
investigated, and M. Bouillon’s application for a new trial 





even if her own’ conduct be not unimpeachable, we cannot 
regard the nine months’ imprisonment of Madame Valentin 
without a feeling of regret and shame. 

The Frenchwoman is really the least to blame of any of the 
party, with the exception, perhaps, of M. Bouillon, who, though 
not employing the cleanest of agents, is doubtless only pursuing 
what he conceives to be his right, and what probably is his 


the shares; but she may honestly have believed that she had. 
On the second trial in this country, which she obtained in con- 
sequence of the miscarriage of the first, and which, as we have 
seen, resulted in a verdict in her favour, she stated that M. 
Danvers told her on his death-bed that she was morally his 
wife, and therefore entitled to half his property; and he gave 
her a parcel containing 100,000 francs, and the shares in dis- 
pute. It is one of the unfortunate results of a position such 
as that occupied by Madame Valentin in the household of 
M. Danvers, that it leads to endless confusion as to the exac 
status of the individual, and to a perplexing collision betw 


moral rights (or what may be regarded as such) and legal 


rights. Had the ex-book-keeper at the café been married to 


the flourishing bourgeois, the disposition of the latter’s property> 


would have been clear. As it is, it may be equally clear, 
legally speaking, in the other direction; but Madame Valentin 
was, not unnaturally, unable to see this, and probably thought 
that she had an indisputable right to what her friend had 
verbally made over to her. 








PRODIGIES OF IGNORANCE. 


THE curtain is once more raised, and another picture exhibited 
of suffering and mental degradation among English children, 
the existence of which in this land of churches, clergymen, and 
Bibles, is almost incredible. A fortnight ago we directed 
attention to some forms of this modern “ Serfdom of Children ” 
as it exists in connection with the Honiton lace and the straw- 
plait manufactures, in the glove trade, and under the nefarious 
system of “agricultural gangs,” by which child-labour has 
been organized for farm purposes. Since our remarks were 
made, the Fourth Report of the Children Employment Com- 
mission has appeared, and the same picture is drawn, in even 
more vivid colours than before, as to other manufactures. To 
what a dismal dreariness the boasted civilization of the age has 
brought what in old times used, indeed, to be “happy ehild- 
hood!” The agricultural gangs are not alluded to in the 
Report ; but a full revelation of the iniquities of this white-slave 
system is promised after the inquiries that are being carried on 
this autumn are perfected. The tobacco and paper manu. 
factures are fully reported on; bootmakers, tailors, and hatterg 
have each their places; the carpet trade and India-rabber 
works are noticed ; also handles of parasols and umbrellas, and 
the infant children engaged in elaborating them; and éyem 
artificial flowers and ostrich feathers adorn the pages of this 
volume. But, most fertile in instances of cruelty, overwork, 
and moral and intellectual darkness, are the iron and steel 
works of Sheffield, the manufacture of glass, and the heald- 
knitting frames connected with the cotton manufactures. © = 

Our present object is to consider this child-employment ‘im 
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its educational point of view; but we must first direct atten- 
tion to an instance or two of this excessive work, premising 
that they are by no means the worst that occur. Belgravian 
young ladies, to whom crinoline is a subject suggestive of many 
happy thoughts of balls, gay promenades, and pleasant flirta- 
tions, would do well to listen to the tale of George William 
Ross, of Sheffield,—‘ an intelligent boy and of pleasing 
manners.” At nine years of age, he worked at crinoline steel 
three nights running, as well as the days, and this under his 
own father. Even then it was to no kind father’s compassionate 
look he was indebted that his labours ended. ‘“ We should 
have gone so (i.e., nights as well as days) to the end of the 
week, only the engine broke down.” The very engine refused 
to abet the cruelty. Yet his father is described as being a 
very intelligent and superior man. His excuse, it is believed, 
was dire necessity. What shall we say of poor Mary Mills, 
of Mottram? Before she was six years old, she began 
work to “reach” for a heald-knitter. Her wages were 1s. 3d. 
a week, and for this paltry sum this infant toiled from 
twelve to fourteen hours daily, ‘‘as often fourteen as twelve.” 
She is now eleven years old; “ her back is quite crooked—one 
of her shoulders up.” That was done by her being at long 
hours so young; and she is now in the Ashton Union Work- 
house, where for the first time in her life she has got 
schooling. Harriet Fagan, another “reacher” in the same 
establishment, commenced work also at six years, and worked 
fourteen hours regularly. ‘I used often,” she says, “to go to 
sleep at the work; then the knitter would hit me to wake 
me up.” The work should go on awake or asleep, the fourteen 
hours be put in. " 

Glasshouses are a topic fertile enough to produce interestin 
matter for many a page. The work is very exhausting, and 
young boys of eleven have to go through it for eighteen con- 
secutive hours followed by only six hours of rest and sleep. 
The temper of the men is fearful. Mr. White, the Assistant- 
Commissioner, says :—‘ The kicks and blows inflicted by the 
men on the young helpers, who are so useful to them, are bad 
enough; but the curses and bad language, which cause no 
bodily pain indeed, but without doubt harden and embitter the 
young mind, are probably, at least by the better class of boys, 
dreaded as much.” The pollution of such a moral atmosphere 
could not be better described than in the words of a young 

lasshouse boy :—‘‘ No one knows nothing before he comes 

into a glasshouse. You know a vast before you go out. 
You soon learn things there. Boys think it would be so 
pleasant to come and get money, but it would vast better for 
them to stay at school.” 

The inevitable consequence of all this overwork is a disin- 
clination and incapacity to receive instruction at school. The 
physical powers being exhausted, the brain partakes of the 
weakness, and cannot do its work; the attention flags and 
wanders. Night schools are the supposed remedy for the 
intellectual darkness that ensues; but, were they multiplied 
tenfold in number and efficiency, jaded boys and girls would 
still turn from them to seek relaxation after the day’s toil in 
sleep, or in amusements not always the -most innocent. If 
vicious habits have been formed, the disinclination will be the 
greater. It is no wonder, therefore, if children engaged in 
manufactures exhibit an amount of ignorance which, when 
brought to light, as it has been in this Report, astonishes an 
enlightened world. They have been taken from school at an 
early age, before they have acquired more than a very imper- 
fect power of reading, writing, and cyphering, and the natural 
consequence is that this superficial knowledge has faded away. 
The blank is perfected if both labour of body and attention of 
mind be continually concentrated on one unvarying pur- 
suit. Shreds and patches of the old knowledge may remain, 
but the vision compounded of these will be of such dim 
and hazy transparency that the most incongruous answers 
will be given to any learned Assistant-Commissioner who 
attempts to help the poor innocents to penetrate the mist. The 
account given of Jesus Christ—“ Jesus Christ is everybody ” 
—by H. Atkins, a child of twelve years old, in the Apsley 
Paper Mill, in Herts, evidently retains some glimmering of a 
once real knowledge. The omnipresence of Christ must have 
been uppermost in the child’s mind when he gave such an 
apparently ridiculous answer. Or possibly he might have got 
a lesson in pantheism, after having left school, from an 
infidel acquaintance. Charles Austin, nine years old, from St. 
Mary Cray, in Kent, who worked in the glazing-room of a 
paper manufactory in that county, must have had some indis- 
tinct conception of the usual apostolic benediction in his mind 
when he informed the Commissioner that there were three 
Gospels, and that they were “the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” The confounding of Cain and Abel with the two | 





apostles that were mending their nets when called by Jesus, 
is a kind of mistake common enough among Sunday-school 
children. The glasshouse boy who, after spelling “ distress,” 
said, it means “when you got nothing to eat,” was not far 
astray ; also he who knew A, B, ©, but could not get beyond 
D, when he said, “The Prince of Wales is a soldier, I think.” 
Another glass-boy, George Brookes, who said “ Ireland was a 
little town,” and thought that London was “a little town, 
too,” was a very bad specimen; but John Dermott displayed 
the true raciness of the Hibernian temperament when he said 
he knew Queen Victoria well as a lady who had given her 
opinion that “ Dublin was the manliest place in the three 
kingdoms,” John’s religious knowledge, though not very deep, 
he being only once in his life at church, was, however, accurate 
so far as it went; for he had heard of “ Jesus Christ being 
put in the coffin, and awake and alive again.” The blunder 
of Jeremiah Haynes, who said “a princess was a man,” was 
simply the result of his ignorance of the feminine termination 
of nouns—a subject, we may be sure, he had never learned at 
school. 

In all these cases, and the numberless others with which the 
report abounds, we find the one invariable cause at work— 
unceasing toil—stitch, roll, saw, polish, or grind, driving out of 
the mind the superficial knowledge that was once there, and 
preventing new knowledge taking its place. The injury done 
to the children is lamentable, but it is the parents who are 
primarily culpable. It does not appear that manufacturers 
are generally anxious to employ very young children. They 
would frequently refuse them, but that the parents beg to 
have them taken. Nor can necessity be pleaded on the parents’ 
part as an excuse, except in rare cases. What occasion can 
there be for a man who can earn two pounds a week to force 
his child of six years of age to work the whole week for 1s. 3d. 
at the rate of fourteen hours a day ? Too frequently is it the. 
case that the father is a drunkard, and that this miserable 
sum, wrung out of the life-blood of his child, is spent only in. 
swelling the amount of his weekly dram-drinking Everything 
on which the future welfare of the child depends is sacrificed. 
to gratify the insatiable craving for drink. 

There seems to be but one remedy—the interference of the 
State to protect the child from the cupidity of parents and 
employers, and to secure to him in his early years his natural 
right to a sound mind in a sound body. No child under nine 
years of age should be allowed to engage in any work; between 
that and twelve, he should come under the half-time system. 
Beyond that and up to sixteen, the State should still exercise a 
watchful care that his energies be not overtaxed. Every child 
under nine years should be under an obligation, enforced by 


fine on the parents, to attend full time at school; those... 


between nine and twelve to attend half time: and bey 
twelve, education to be voluntary. The work of instr 


should be done early and quickly, so that every child : sg 


ordinary intelligence be well grounded in reading, writing 
arithmetic before he is twelve years of age. 

Elementary education should be completed by that age; as 
otherwise superficial knowledge, if no more be acquired, will be 
erased from the mind by after bodily labour. But to do all this. 
effectually, great reforms must be made in the methodsof teaching 
adopted in our National Schools, and in the arrangement of 
school hours. Some valuable hints might be borrowed from the 
Prussian system, if English people would only make up their 
minds not to be too fondly attached to old exploded systems. 
Scholars should attend school for only short periods at a time, 
and in the morning, while they are fresh and vigorous in mind 
and body. One hour’s work done well will tell better on a child’s 
progress than that of three hours, in which the attention is jaded 
and wearied out. Night schools may remain for such elder boys 
as desire improvement, after their work is over, and have 
energy left to engage in it. But on day schools, compulsory 
attendance, short hours, and effective teaching, must depend a 
successful rescue of the children of the English manufacturing 
districts from the ignorance and degradation into which they 
have fallen. It is an Imperial question which demands a 
solution in anticipation of the day when the power of the 
masses will increase, and a further extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise be wrung by them from the State. 








NOT UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 


Tue “unprotected female” is a well-known and an all-pervad- 
ing personage. The whole world combines 80 unanimously. to 
protect her, that she can go where she chooses, and do just as 
she likes—and she chooses some queer places, and does rome 
strange things. It is true that this protection only goes 80 
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far, as a general rule, as to shield her from all positive harm. 
Until she has traded upon her character of unprotectedness 
long enough to have rubbed off her sex against the world, 
so that she can deal trenchantly with omnibus men, and porters, 
and landlords, she is no doubt considerably mulcted in the 
course of her peregrinations. The hotel bills, for instance, of 
such travellers are not unfrequently very remarkable documents, 
affording manuscript evidence of the extent to which the imagi- 
nation of book-keepers and landlords can run riot, and the 
inexhaustible elasticity of their consciences—continental book- 
keepers and landlords, of course, for we are not as those 
publicans, we fleece all alike, and do not stretch our consciences. 
But as for rudeness, except sometimes when a troublesome 
politeness on the part of a male fellow-traveller becomes such, 
the world takes care that the unprotected female who respects 
herself does not suffer in that direction; and from bullying 
and any kind of violence she is as safe as if she were patrolled 
all day and night by a policeman—and a good deal safer, the 


by frightful screams from the lower part of the house. Ladies 
appeared at all sorts of doors in all sorts of head-dresses and 
dressing-gowns, hysterically anxious to see something they 
could legitimately faint about, or at least scream at, and men 
came slipping downstairs, trying to look as if their waistcoats 
were buttoned, and they rather liked their footgear to be down 
at the heels. The landlord, a most respectable man, was 
murdering the landlady, a most respectable woman. They 
had fallen out, or rather he had, about a trifle of drink, taking 
different views as to how much was an extreme limit for the 
male animal. A vigorous application of fists and boots had 
brought it about that the landlady had adopted a permanently 
recumbent posture somewhere among the legs of the kitchen 
table, where all air was carefully kept from her by a cordon of 
dishevelled house and kitchen-maids; while the triumphant 
protector stood at the kitchen door, satisfied for the moment, 
not the least incompetently drunk, but only mad, expressing 
his intention of getting under way again shortly, presumably 
as soon as his prostrate spouse should recover sufficiently to 





enemies of that force would say. So long as a woman remains 
single, and behaves herself with tolerable propriety, she claims 


the title of “an unprotected female,” and with it she claims | 
_ world, he had learned one useful lesson, to the effect that whether 


and receives the protection of the world—good, honest, hearty 
protection and sympathy. Not that she is invariably saved 
thereby from annoyance, but she is at least promptly avenged. 
Only the other day, Mr. Alexander Macintosh, promiscuously 
and without warning, kissed a young lady in a tunnel; and as 
it was all over in a moment, there was no help forit. The 
information, however, supplied to him by the Croydon magis- 
trates, that he was liable to six months’ imprisonment, and the 
fact that he was fined £5, will probably keep young gentle- 
men’s lips from forbidden fruit, even in tunnels, for the future. 

But the moment she marries, all that is changed. She has 
aequired a legal protector, and the world is not called upon to 
defend her any more; indeed, cannot do so, however much it 
may wish. The difference is as great as when a town is 
declared in a state of siege, or a district put under martial law. 
She has got a strong and permanent protector, who may act 
as tyrannically as he likes; she is in the way to feel—if so the 
wheel of the lottery turn—how the doves liked it when they 
appointed the hawk their guardian. All that delightful free- 
dom of movement and absence of responsibility which charac- 
terized the maiden life is gone. No more climbing of ice- 
mountains and sleeping in hay-chilets; no more capricious 
bee-like sippings of fortuitous pleasures on each side and all 
around; no more exciting little adventures to form subjects for 
sketches. That part of the unprotected’s life disappears with 
the negative prefix, and is no more seen. 

Private bullying must be a great trial, and it is said that 
the legal protectors of a large number of the merry wivas of 
England make full use of the advantages they possess for 
earrying on that little game. They are supreme, and, except 
in cases where they forget all common prudence, they are irre- 
sponsible. An absolute sovereign may be a blessing to his 
country toa much greater extent than one who is hampered 
by a constitution; but then he may be a terrible tyrant. So 
it is with the legal protector when he is alone with his protégée, 
er victim, as the case may be. So long as the world is by, 
although the world has no power to interfere, a certain moral 
influence is upon the male unit who has taken the place of the 
hundred efficient protectors of the unprotected ; but times are 
always coming on when the world is not by, and then the 
indeterminate problem receives its solution one way or the 
other: different solutions at different times. Private bullying 
has, of course, its special forms of development for the 
various classes of socigty. People like kings and lord 
ehancellors are beyond the reach of ordinary imagination, and 
that a bishop or an archbishop should bully his wife is incon- 
eeivable, for that would be a constructive infraction of the 
eonjugal law laid downeof old for occupants of the right 
reverend bench, that they be no strikers. But come down to 
more ordinary mortals, who may be supposed to display some 
of the weaknesses of human nature, and it is only too certain 

that a very great deal of bullying does go on, either of the 
violent type, or of the cold and cynical. Lower still in the 
ranks of society, it takes the form of threatened removal of the 
weaker vessel’s head by a prompt pugilistic operation, which 
fails indeed of the accomplishment of its professed design from 
the obstructiveness of physical conformation and the natural 
stiff-neckedness of that vessel, but achieves results not unworthy 
of a skilful practitioner, and provides varied embellishments for 
the witness-boxes in police-courts. 
This train of thought is suggested by a case which has not 
reached the columns of any newspaper. A few nights since, 
the lodgers in one of the best houses of an inland watering- 


appreciate his promised endearments, He told his male lodgers, 
with his fists in their faces, that, having seen a good deal of the 


with a wife, or—here a diabolically determined emphasis—with 
_ lodgers who interfered with his private occupations, a good sound 
thrashing was the wisest and best course to pursue. To one 
particularly cool and therefore particularly offensive lodger, he 
offered the choice between fist and foot, entering upon a nice 
calculation of the precise distance into next week whereto those 
instruments would respectively send him. At length, by 
exercise of some tact, the protected woman was carried off to 
a bed in the maids’ room, and the madman went out for a 
stroll in the bright moonlight, the door being locked behind . 
As soon as people had got to bed again, the sound of: bregking 
windows roused them once more to their former s of 
anxiety, and the male lodgers arrived at the maids’ door, 
exactly in time to prevent the landlord from smashing it im, 
with a view to recommencing his appeal to first principles on 
his wife’s contused head and ribs. Now came the strangest 
part of the story. A detachment was sent off to knock up the 
inspector ef police for assistance. That functionary at once 
delivered a legal opinion, by which he stuck throughout the 
night. “An Englishman’s house is his castle, so I can do 
nothing.” “ We must not interfere between Diaod 
wife, so I can do nothing.” But the man would kill Nv 
if he got at her! In that case, or in case he could be actually 
seen coming satisfactorily near the accomplishment of that 
final effort of conjugal protection, they could take him up;> 
otherwise, not. But were not the lodgers to be protected by 
the police? Impossible: an Englishman's house is his castle; 
the police could not enter. Then they could at least patrol 
the house, and be ready for any cry of alarm or murder? §9* 
it might be if there were more of them, but the constabulary _ 
force consisted of one private (in magnificent attire), and ome. 
inspector (in plain clothes), and they had all the whole town. 
and miles of the country round to protect. He must utterly 
decline to detail his entire force, namely, the magnificent 
private, for special duty at one house, when so many required 
his care. This was sad news to carry home to the unfortunate 
woman, and to explain to her through the unstable door, the 
grinning maniac standing a few yards off, and declaring. that. 
_ he knew the law all the time, and the police dared not seb foot 
in his house, or attempt to check his little marital exploits, 
So the lodgers had to be their own police, and guarded th 
door far into the small hours, with black eyes and punched © 
heads bristling about the landlord’s fists, and scintillating from.. 
his insane eyes; till at length he informed them that he was) 
going out of the house for awhile, and should return.exactly 
when it suited him, and through any one of the closed windows, 
or locked doors he might, in the exercise of his freedom Of 
choice, select. If he had hurt any one’s feelings in the course 
of the night—he wished to say before parting—he apologized, 
as.a gentleman, for as such they must allow he had behave 
throughout. : 
The moral of this is: If the inspector's law is good law, whan 
woman would be otherwise than that safest of all things ear 
petent to a woman to be,—an unprotected female ? 
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Nort long ago, some anthropologists proposed among th 
selves to establish a Society for Promoting Long Life 


objects were:—l. To enrol among its honorary member 
persons throughout the world who have attained their hund 





place of great repute were roused from their early slumbers 
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every centenarian he might hear of in the United Kingdom, 
with a view of obtaining full information as to their parentage 
and habits of life. 3. To place its members in communication 
with centenarians abroad for the same purpose. 4. To publish 
periodically a statement of their proceedings and of the results 
at which they might arrive. Nor was this proposal so whimsical 
and Utopian as it may at first sight appear. The miseries of old 
age have been depicted by Juvenal in strong colours; but what- 
ever truth there may be in the portrait, people still continue to 
desire length of days as one of the choicest gifts of Providence, 
and this desire being universal, it ought to be considered as a 
natural instinct implanted in us for our good, and tending 
to effect the thing we long for. It naturally leads us 
to inquire into the causes of long life, and to ascertain how far 
it depends ou circumstances over which we have no control, 
and how far we have its attainment within our own reach. 


Nor ought it to be assumed that, because the world has lasted | 


many thousand years, nothing more can now be learned on the 
subject. 
long life have never yet been systematically tried; and it is 
certain that the average term of hnman existence has been 
prolonged of. late years in civilized countries. 
are now becoming extinct, and surgery and médicine have 
made such rapid progress, that the chances of recovering in 


our day from illness are incaleulably greater than in former | 


ages. The meanest labourer who is run over, or falls from a 
scaffold, may have his wounds dressed and his bones set with 


a skill such as the wealth of Ormuz could not have purchased | 


160 years ago. The physicians called to attend a dying prince 
would not now place a hot iron on his head, hold his teeth 
open by force, and thus administer a loathsome volatile salt 
extracted from human skulls, as the fourteen doctors did in the 
case of Charles II. The present duration of life is as four to 
three compared with what it was a century since. The entire 
mass of human vitality is being lifted and lengthened. The 
year 1685 was not considered sickly, but the deaths in London 
in that year were 23,222—that is, more than one in twenty- 
three of the inhabitants. At present, only one in forty dies 
annually in the capital. 
21st and 22nd, contains a rare illustration of prolonged life in 
the case of twelve persons whose united ages amounted to 
1,044 years, giving an average of exactly 87 years to each. 
The eldest of them was 95, and the youngest 81 years of age. 
Cities. have become far more salubrious than they were. 
Drainage is improved, streets are widened, and large spaces 
appropriated to air and exercise. All these things tend mate- 
rially to prolong life, and to these causes moral ones may be 
added. 

The passions of men are considerably tamed, and deaths by 
violence are therefore less frequent. The lawsalso are less san- 
guinary, and capital punishment is more rarely inflicted. Charity 


and philanthropy have taken amazing strides in their glorious | 


path, have investigated with astonishing diligence the sorrows 
and sufferings of the poor, have pried into the stores and water- 


casks of the emigrants, winced at the lashes laid on the backs | 


of drunken soldiers, lightened the fetters of thieves in the | 
| Shropshire till he was 130, and took a journey to London at 


hulks, and striven to save the lives even of murderers. 
They have extended their strong hands to the ends of the 


earth, and have forgotten neither the Hindoo widow nor the | 
They have done, in short, if not all that might | 
be done, still much more than was ever done before to improve the Earl of Surrey at the battle of Flodden Field, which was 
| fought in 1513. The writer has met in the streets of Florence, 
and conversed with, an inhabitant aged 104, whose teeth were 


_ white, whose body was straight, her step firm, and her intelleat 


negro slave. 


the condition of the labouring classes, and consequently to pro- 
long their lives. Multitudes used to expire on marsh, forest, 
and heath, over whom no bell was tolled, and who received no 
succour from strangers on their bed of straw. The parish 
doctor and the benevolent landlord now add ten or twenty years 
to the lives of thousands, who in by-gone days would have 
been cut short in the flower of their manhood. And if the 
general level of longevity has been raised already, we have 
before us a most convincing proof that it may be raised still 
higher, and also the amplest encouragement for further exertions 
in the same direction. Long life may be made a science, and a 
rich harvest of inductions may be reaped by observation from 
the fruitful field of the whole race of man. The obstacles to 
be encountered will, of course, be many and formidable. They 
will arise chiefly from the perversity of human nature, and the 
difficulty of impressing the young with the importance of rules 
essential to the attainment of long life, together with that of 
deterring persons from contracting marriages with relatives and 
others whose offspring are not likely to be vigorous and health- 
fal. Itis in youth that the seeds of premature dissolution 
are generally sown ; and we are not yet in a position to say at 
how late an age death may in fact be premature. Hufeland, 
-who has well studied the subject, believes that the organization 
and vital powers of man are able to support a duration and 





It is highly probable that the best means for attaining | ; 
| Vespasian throughout the empire, there were found living 


Many diseases | 
_ his 150th year, and Saadi, the poet of Shiraz, lived to 102, 
| Norway, in the last century, had its Drakenberg, aged 126; 





The obituary in the Times of August | 





activity of 200 years, and thus to reach, within five years, the 
age of Terah, Abraham’s father. Of course, this is but an 
individual opinion, yet it is one which ought not to be treated 
with contempt. If the moral progress of society were to keep 
pace with its scientific and social development, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt that in two or three generations the number 
of persons rejoicing in a patriarchal age would be greatly in- 
creased. Some pledge of this seems to be afforded us in the 
fact that every epoch has had its centenarians, and every 
climate, however corrupt society may have become. 

It would always be interesting and useful to remind young 
persons of the most remarkable examples of longevity, and te 
assure them at the same time that instances of persons living 
to a very great age are much more frequent than is generally 
supposed. Hippocrates is said to have been 104 years old at 
the time of his decease, Democritus 109, and Galen 140. These 
were Grecians of Asia Minor: in Italy, we have Marcus 
Aponius and Titus Fullonius each living to 150; and Lord 
Bacon says, that when a general taxation was made by 


between the Appenines and the Po no fewer than 124 persons 
aged 100 and upwards. In Ethiopia, Mark Albuma reached 


Tucomea its Louisa Truxo, a negress, aged 175; Mount Jura 
its Jacobs, 125 years old; and France its Bons and Geldsmith, 
aged respectively 121 and 140. Venice, at an earlier period, 
boasted of Luigi Cornaro, the model of temperance, whose 
treatise on sobriety is well known. He wrote it at the age of 
80, and lived twenty years after. In an old book, “ On the 
Origin and Strata of the Earth,” by Mr. Whiteside, there is a 
list of thirty-two persons, who died between 1635 and 1781, all 
of whom had lived above a century, and most of them consider- 
ably longer. The following passage is extracted from Sir John 
Sinclair’s “ Statistical Account :”—‘* Within these twenty years 
at least twelve persons have died in the lower parts of Galloway 
from 100 to 115 years old. William Marshall, a tinker in 
this place is now 118. He might pass for 60. His faculties 
are unimpaired, and he walks through the country with ease.” 
As regards walking in old age, who has not heard of that 
Countess of Desmond, who at her bridal danced with Richard, 


| Duke of Gloucester, afterwards the too famous Richard IIL, 


but then, as she described him, a straight and well-formed 
young man? In her old age, English settlers took possession 
of her estates, and she was reduced to great poverty. Yettiris 


| noble old dame, when in her 139th year, used to go on foot’ to 
_ the market town of Youghal every week, and even undertook-a 


far longer and more perilous journey. Having begged a passage 
in a sailing-vessel to Bristol, she trudged on foot, by the side of 


| an aged and infirm daughter, from that city to London, to ask 


for redress at the hands of her sovereign. It was granted, and 
as she had come from Ireland to the capital, so she returned. 
Lady Desmond was not the only aged countess in Ireland whe 
attained her 140th year. Lady Eccleston, her contemporary, 
said to have exceeded it by three years. Most of us, again, 
are familiar with Thomas Parr, who worked as a labourer ia 


the age of 152; and Henry Jenkens, who died in 1670, and 
used to tell how, when a boy, he had taken a horseload of 
arrows from his native place to Northallerton, for the use of 


unimpaired. 
But individual notices of this sort which might easily be 
multiplied, fade into insignificance before the fact revealed by 


_ the census of 1851, that three hundred and nineteen persons 


then returned themselves as ranging between 100 and 119 yeans 
of years. The larger proportion of these were females, atid 
sixty-nine were described as widows without occupation. The 
census of 1851 gives a list of two hundred and one centenarians, 
who were born before the conquest of Canada, and ‘before 
George III. was on the throne. 

The bare recital, however, of such statistics would serve 
little purpose unless they could be made a basis on which to 
rest some principles of longevity capable of being reduced to 
practice. The most rigid induction is required in this matter 
as in every other branch of science. It has been ascertained, 
for example, that cold and temperate climates are more 
favourable to long life than hot ones, and that white men and 
women become centenarians more frequently than the blacks 
It would be difficult in the history of a number of different 
persons remarkable for longevity to discover any circumstance 
common to them all, except, perhaps, that of being born of 
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healthy parents, and of being inured to daily labour, tempe- 
rance, and simple diet. The poor sexton of Peterborough, who 
lived long enough to bury two crowned heads, and to survive 
two complete generations, multiplied his years among the 
dust and bones of death. Agnes Milbourne, after bringing 


forth a numerous offspring, was obliged, through extreme. | 


indigence, to spend the latter part of her life in St. Luke's 
workhouse, yet reached her 106th year in that sordid and 
unfriendly situation. The aliment of Henry Jenkens and 
Thomas Parr is said to have consisted of the coarsest fare, as 
they depended on precarious alms. But it is certain that, 
though many unlettered persons attain a great age, study, 
far from being injurious, is, when carried on with moderation, 
beneficial to the health. The brain, like every other organ of 
the body, is the better for exercise. Some of the greatest 
thinkers have lived to a good old age: Plato, Galileo, Newton, 
and Kepler are cases in point; Herschel, Titian, Michael 
Angelo, and a long list of illustrious names might be added. 
The state of marriage is conducive to long life; so also is a 
clear conscience, a cheerful disposition, a blameless walk, and 
a faith that has its footing somewhere beyond time. Rogers 
used to say, with his own sweet complacency, that he partly 
owed his length of days to his having never allowed any circum- 
stance to give him anxiety. 

Such primary conditions being assumed, it will, probably, be 
found, as time goes on, science advances, and further research 
is made into the subject, that the secret of prolonging life 
consists in the judicious alternation of exercise in the open air 
with study and manual toil. A ride to cover will exhilarate 
you, no doubt; but sawing an elm or sculling a boat will 
strengthen you more. When Newton’s mind was weary with 
its sublime labour, and demanded repose, he stretched and 
jaded it still further by poring over the Book of Revelations. 
This was a mistake. He might have lived over eighty-five if 
he had done as Archbishop Whately used to do in our day. 
He might often be seen at Redesdale in his shirt-sleeves, 
felling a tree in the park, with a heavy shower of sleet drifting 
on his wrinkled face; and, though incessant worry killed him 
at last, his profuse dark hair refused to silver at sixty-two. It 
may be doubted whether any human brain has yet been in a 
condition to develop the maximum of its capacity. When 
study is pursued intensely, without abundant exercise and 
muscular labour, the red corpuscles of the blood, instead of 
being arterialized by full and free contact with the oxygen of 
air in the lungs, and being conveyed to the brain in a bright 
crimson current, replete with the elements of life and thought, 
are thrown upon the fountain head of physical and mental 
vitality in a dark, sluggish, and comparatively stagnant stream, 
loaded with carbon, unfit for the generation either of mental or 
physical power, and ill-suited to prolong existence. 

The means, therefore, which advancing civilization will 
recommend for the attainment of long life are all unlike the 
“vegetable sulphur” of Paracelsus, Cagliostro’s “elixir of 

’ long life,” or any other nostrum; and no one, we think, will 
‘deny that the wish for longevity is a noble one. To desire 
that we may long be able to watch over the lives most dear to 
us—to bridge over a broad chasm between the present and the 
past—to be numbered among the senators of experience and 
the veterans of honest toil—to mark the progress of society 
and the fruit-bearing of stems we helped to plant—to wind 
calmly along the vale of years, and at length, with our mission 
accomplished and our earthly robe slowly worn, to fail from 
among men, leaving some legacy of thought or good example— 
is surely akin to those higher aspirations which stretch far 
oy into the light of eternity, “along the line of limitless 

ires.” 








A TEPID AQUARIUM. 


Every one knows, by sad experience, the uncomfortable 
state into which body and mind sometimes fall, when the one 
requires a change of air, and the other a change of occupation. 
He who has been too long in cities pent, whose eyes have been 
overtasked by nightly watchings, and whose brain has been 
dulled by the monotony, or excited by the hurry, of labour, 
finds a languor stealing over his frame, a film clouding his 
intellect, which cannot be overcome or dispersed except by a 
painful effort. Life begins to lose its attractions, and a 
mysterious gloom half eclipses its sunlight. The past assumes 
a preternaturally sombre aspect, a chilling fog gathers around 
the present, and the future becomes lost in lowering clouds, or 
illumined by the lurid light of storms. The least exertion is a 
source of pain, the slightest exercise of the mind becomes dis- 
tasteful. Twinges, suggestive of fearful diseases, shoot across 
the tired body; strange tremors, forebodings of terrible dis- 











asters, invade the wearied mind. Weird voices whisper here- 
ditary maladies to the mental ear, ghastly fingers direct the 
spiritual eye to unmistakable symptoms of mania or imbecility. 
The sufferer directs his attention to completing his will and 
setting his house in order; gloomy visions of yews and cypresses 
swim before his eyes, and he begins to dwell with a sad fond- 
ness on the idea of himself as a lamented defunct, circled 
around by a dark group of disconsolate friends. For these 
imaginary woes and real discomforts, many remedies have been 
prescribed. The favourites with doctors have always been the 
ghastly blue pill and the fetid black draught; but their exhibi- 
tion does not entirely exhaust the malice of the faculty. We 
might enumerate the hideous company of horrors, each attended 
by its own particular nausea, but it is better, like the poet in 
the infernal regions, merely to glance at them, and pass on. 
Better is it to dwell upon the more pleasing sources of health 
recommended by kinder advisers—the change of air, the 
alteration of diet, the escape from toil, the flight from care; to 
fill the mind with images of mountain freedom and seaside 
brightness, of tangled lanes and woven copse, of sweeping moor 
and bounding wave; to revel in the thoughts of home delights 
and foreign wonders, and to gloat over the imaginary charms 
of unwonted fish, and novel flesh, and unaccustomed fowl. 
These are good to think upon, and of all these we have heard 
much of late. It may be well to draw at present the picture 
of a spot which offers, together with these attractions, others 
of a different kind, and which is eminently adapted for the 
alleviation of the actual and fictitious miseries.to which allusion 
has been made above. Those who have already visited it will 
be glad to be for a period conducted there again, and all to 
whom its name is unknown ought to be grateful to the guide 
who points out to them its hiding place. 

It is situated where, after winding at its ease along a rich 
and smiling vale, the River Derwent enters a gloomy gorge. 
On either hand rise lofty heights, faced upon one side by 
precipitous walls of limestone, which gleam like marble when 
the sun strikes full upon them, or the moon steeps them in her 
silver light, and which stand out in bold relief from among the 
luxuriant foliage of the trees by which they are half concealed, 
and under whose spreading branches the water is seen gleaming 
here and there.. From this gorge the river emerges, only to 
enter a second pass, in which it is equally overhung by trees 
and crags, the stone blazing with light at noonday, or looming 
indistinctly through the evening mist, the leaves sparkli 
above and casting cool shadows below, refreshing the j 
eye with their quiet green tints, or burning with the splendours 
of autumnal gold and fire. On every side, hills arise, or moor- 
lands sweep away into the horizon, and a hundred high places 
offer views of tortuous valleys sprinkled here and there with 
cottages built of grey stone, and enlivened by flowers and 
creeping shrubs, and of swelling ridges rising beyond ridges, 
their dark outlines relieved against backgrounds of pale vapour 
or smoke. 

Let us ascend one of these hills, and make acquaintance 
with the singular edifices which are dotted about the slope, and 
the people who inhabit them. It is a hard pull up the steep 
road which leads from the level ground on which the little 
railway station is situated; but the purer air we breathe as we 
climb higher, and the widening landscape which unrolls itself 
at our feet, well reward us for our labour. Let us pause beside 
the large house on the left hand side of the way, and, after 
examining its quaint exterior, proceed to investigate its still 
stranger internal arrangements. From the road it looks like a 
hybrid building, uniting the characteristics of a factory, a 
workhouse, and a barrack—high walls of monotonous grey stone, 
pierced with small windows peering out in rows, the only objects 
which relieve its deadness ; but its fromt aspect is of an entirely 
different nature. A double row of terraces abutting on a garden 
slope; long corridors with gravel walks beside them; a range 
of extensive rooms, the front of which is formed of glass, 
glittering all day while the sun is shining, and at night seen 
far across the valley when lighted up from within, and above 
them tier above tier of windows, with a balcony in front of each 
set, all fantastically coloured, gaudily-gleaming with red and 
blue and gold. Such are the principal features of the house, 
behind which a huge chimney pours forth a column of smoke, 
and around which murmur ever and anon the hoarse voices 
of wheels and engines. Hither come visitors from all parts 
of England, but chiefly from the North. he proprietor has 
no oceasion to expend money in advertisements. Throughout 
the neighbouring counties his name is a household word, and 
all the year round a stream of guests pours steadily through 
his portals. Old and young, seriously ill or slightly ailing, 
they come to gain health here, for this is one of our chief hydro- 
pathic establishments. Summer and winter, spring and autumn, 
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seven or eight score of patients are to be found here, and few 
appear to go away without deriving benefit from their stay. 
If it were only for the pure air, the varied scenery, the freedom 
from anxiety and care, the cheerful society, and the simple 
food, all of which they meet with here, they might well 
expect to improve in health; but, in addition to this, they 
are put through a regular course of treatment. While 
they are inmates of the establishment, they are expected 
to live as teetotallers, and to abstain from such stimulants as 
wine, tobacco, cards, and quadrilles. They are made to rise 
early and to go to bed betimes; and in the hope that they may 
be led back to childhood’s health, they are restricted to such 
food as they became familiar with in childhood’s days. The 
porridge and milk which, perhaps, delighted the infant mind, 
are recognised here by the adult sense, and here also it meets 
once more the long-lost puddings and fruits which once satis- 
fied its unsophisticated cravings. The sauces and condiments 
in which the jaded palate delights are absent, and the simplicity 


of the dinner can only be rivalled by the primitiveness of the | 
| one side, the gentleman the other, divided only by some six 
_ feet of space and a round table, and, having pulled the curtains 


hour at which it is taken. But the fare, simple as it is, 
generally proves grateful, for the recipient usually finds an 
appetite here, even if he brought none with him. Early in 
the morning, before the mists are yet lifted from the valley, 
he begins his day. A cup of tea and a morsel of bread and 
butter are allowed him, after which he descends, shivering, to 
the lower regions of the bath-room, there to be wrapped in the 
cold embrace of the wet sheet, or exposed to the hail of the 
driving rain-bath. Having recruited his energies with break- 
fast, he a second time descends to what he facetiously styles 
his aquarium, and is now probably treated to a pack, swathed 
like a mummy in many bandages, with a hot pad to his aching 
side, and much pungent mustard biting his legs and feet. 
Midday brings dinner, with its incomparable puddings and 
stewed fruits worthy of rapturous mention. Then comes a 
period of rest, during which all exercise is forbidden, whether 
of body or mind. Afterwards follows a third bath, and with 
that the day’s labours are over, and the remaining hours are 
devoted to amusement. 

It is a quaint scene for a stranger to witness—that which the 
interior of the house affords. He may fancy that he is on board 
a giant ship, bound for a distant shore, as he paces the long 
saloon with its glazed side looking over towards hills which at 
morning and evening rise above the pale mists, like rocky 
islands emerging from calm waters, or as he takes his place at 
the narrow tables which stretch the entire length of the room, 
and on which he is almost astonished to see the crockery 
remain undisturbed by a pitch ora roll. Nor is the nautical 
idea less strongly suggested by the appearance of the drawing- 
room, with its alcoves hung with green curtains and bearing a 
singular resemblance to berths, its large sheets of glass through 
which at night the lights of distant houses twinkle like those 
of a scattered fleet, and its wall-frescoes so like the specimens 
of art with which a voyage has made us too often and far too 
familiarly acquainted. Add to the sights which meet the eye 
the sounds which strike the ear—the tramping of many feet 
up and down on the wooden roof overhead or on the balcony 
without, the dull thumping of the steam-engine, and the 
occasional seething of the water in the hot pipes—and the 
similitude is as complete as the most enthusiastic admirer of 
steam-vessels could desire. And the manners and customs of 


the place are not unlike those which prevail on board ship. 


The same fellow feeling is found here and there, and in each 


' ase the dread or the realization of a common complaint acts 


like the touch of nature which makes all men and women kin. 
For all who come here have to pass through the same trial. 
In almost all, what is called a “crisis” is established, and, as its 
period is one of continual cutaneous irritation, of sleepless 
nights, in which the sufferer feels as if he had been rolled 
in a nettle-bed, or handed over to a legion of mosquitoes, and 
of days from which enjoyment is struck out, and unceasing 
‘annoyance too often inserted in its stead, the “crisis” is the 
bug-bear of the house, the most inexhaustible subject of 
interest, and the topic on which all grow eloquent, and on 
which all agree. Friends may fall out on other questions, 
neighbours may quarrel about other matters, but sooner or 
later they arrive at the discussion of a “ crisis,” and over it 
once more shake hands, or “ kiss again with tears.” At first,a 
newly-caught patient may avoid the subject as carefully as 
every one is obliged to keep clear of it at meal times, but 


after a short stay he finds himself fascinated by its magic | ¥4§ 
spell, and capable of carrying on a lively conversation with a | confin 


sentimental young lady whom he never saw before in his life, 
on the agreeable topics of bandages and pimples. He may be 
@ little shy at first, but he soon falls into the ways. of the 
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place. Every new comer is startled at the apparitions. which to some extent, in the neighbourhood of 


cross his path at early morn—the gentlemen unkempt and 
unshorn, their shoulders wrapped in ruddy blankets—the 
ladies huddled up in dressing-gowns, with hoods pulled over 
their unrestrained tresses, devoid of the attractions of science, 
innocent of crinoline, very different from the fairy-like beings 
who won his heart yesterday afternoon on the croquet-ground 
or last night in the drawing-room. But perhaps the strangest 
scene to the unaccustomed eye is that which the public rooms 
present after dinner. Then, for twenty minutes, the custom is 
to recline at full length on the sofas, each one hugging—not to 
the bosom exactly, but a little lower down—a yielding cushion 
or a tender bolster. No work or play is allowed during 
this period of rest, but there is no restriction upon flirtation, 
and accordingly that agreeable pastime is carried on with great 
satisfaction to all concerned. Pleasant it is in any part of the 
room, but chiefly so in one of the quiet little alcoves which 
fringe one of its sides. There, if one is fortunate enough to 
secure the presence of the lady of one’s love, how calmly delicious 
is it to lie stretched out upon the couch, the lady occupying 


so as to cut off the alcove from the rest of the world, to carry 
on at utter ease the thoroughly compatible occupations of diges- 
tion and flirtation. Of all the ills from which patients flee 
hither, none is so certain to yield to the influences of the spot as 
that which arises from a misplaced affection, and these alcoves 
and after-dinner conversations have much to do with the cure, 
Walk round the rooms and the grounds with any of the 
officials, and they will point out to you a score of convalescents. 
That eager croquet-player bounding after his truant ball came 
here listlessly dyspeptic; his florid opponent was a victim to 
jaundice a few weeks ago, utterly broken in spirit, and of a 
generally gamboge complexion. Such cases as these the guide 
indicates at will, but he turns with special pride to those of 
broken hearts, and enthusiasm sparkles in his eye, and falters 
in his voice, as he shows them to you:—* That middle-aged 
gentleman, sir, as has been talking to Miss Sweetlips for the 
last half-hour—there, sir, leaning over the pigstye-gate—before 
he came here he’d sworn never to speak to a woman again, 
seeing how ill he’d been used by them; and the lady herself, as 
looks so pleased now, and not thinking a bit of the smell 
of the pigs, her friends sent her here because she threatened 
to go imto a decline if she mightn’t marry a young man 
she met last year at Scarborough.” Then he turns to another 
couple, snugly ensconced in the corners of adjoining sofas, and 
exchanging bulletins of their respective healths in honeyed 
whispers, and again comes the same story of once blighted 
affections beginning here to put forth fresh leaves, and to 
blossom once more, of disappointments from which hydropathy 
has washed the virulence away, and of broken hearts which a 
course of body bandaging has succeeded in pieceing together. 
To all who suffer from that form of heart disease, the system 
here adopted may safely be recommended: there the victim 
will meet with the solace which Nature often gives to suffering, 
the strength which pure air and exercise freely offer, the tonics 
which are supplied by the society of a number of kindly- 
disposed acquaintances, of whom many may mature into 
friends, and the consolation which, amid any troubles, such 
puddings and fruits as can here alone be met with are sure to 
dispense. And in order to obtain all this for a couple of 
guineas a week, the sufferer has only to take a railway ticket 
for Mattock Bripez, and to look about him a little when he 


gets there. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Wirs cholera at Southampton—with yellow fever at Swansea— 
with the cattle-plague showing no sign of diminution, and with 
the mysterious pest, or some other, beginning to develop itself in 
sheep—our prospects might at first sight appear to be anything 
but cheerful. The present year has been, in some respects, 
singularly inauspicious as regards sanitary matters. In the 
spring we had an alarm of plague. That dreadful malady which 
in the middle ages used to desolate half the countries of the 
globe, and sometimes deprived whole villages and large tracts 
of country of their inhabitants — which repeatedly struck 
terror throughout England, and even as late as 1665-6 
caused the death-carts to perambulate the streets of London— 
said to be advancing towards us from the western 
es of Russia, and we began to be agitated and clamorous. 


No sooner had the danger passed than word arrived of the 
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seeming to decline any great incursion northward. This week, 
however, there have been two fatal cases at Southampton, 
and the nervous are once more beginning to express their fears. 
We would observe that, at present at least, there is no cause for 
apprehension. One of the Southampton cases was that of a man 
who had been cleaning out a very offensive cesspool, and who died 
in thirty-six hours from his first attack, literally poisoned 
by the foul air he had inhaled. Of the other case we have 
no particulars, but it will probably turn out to have been 
marked by similar features. Southampton is a town very ill- 
situated in sanitary respects, being at the point of juncture 
where fresh water mingles with salt water, and where, when the 
tide is out, long reaches of mud fester in the sun. It behoves the 
town authorities to lessen the evils of this condition as much as 
possible, and to see that in other respects the laws of health 
are observed ; and we find that they have already taken pre- 
cautions. But one or two isolated cases of cholera are not 
sufficient to justify a panic. We have deaths from cholera every 
year ; and, as yet, the present year, unexampled though it has been 
for heat—the temperature even now being remarkably warm for 
the end of September—has shown itself unusually free from them. 
‘London, and most of our large towns, are in a far better state for 
encountering a visitation of cholera now than they were ten years 
ago. We have removed many sources of disease. Our streets are 
better drained ; we have cleared away several fever-holes ; and, 
‘personally, our habits are getting cleaner year by year. We have 
therefore cause to await the advent of the cholera, if come it must, 
‘with calmness and a hopeful spirit. 

Touching the alleged outbreak of yellow fever, we have at present 
‘little more than the bare announcement. It is said that the Govern- 
ment have received information that that scourge of the West 
Indies has made its appearance at Swansea, and that Dr. Buchanan 
has been despatched by order of the Privy Council to investigate 
the character of the epidemic on the spot. The alarm may perhaps 
turn out to be wholly fallacious ; and even should it not, it is hardly 
probable that such a disease will be seriously developed on English 
soil. 

The most unpleasant circumstance in the week’s news of the pro- 
gress of disease is the spread of the cattle pest, if indeed it be the same 
ailment, to sheep. Dr. Letheby, who has been inspecting the in- 
fected flock on the Crown Point estate of Mr. R. F. H. Harvey, 
M.P., which gave the alarm, communicates an account of the out- 
break to the Times, from which it would seem that the sheep were 
situated on well-drained and favorable land, the soil a mixture 
of gravel and loam to the depth of eleven or twelve feet upon chalk. 
Nearly two thousand sheep, mostly lambs, were pastured on about 
one thousand acres of grass-land. They were purchased in April, 
and were healthy until the beginning of September, when two of 
them died from excessive diarrhea. The symptoms are thus 
described by Dr. Letheby :— 

“The animal at first appears to be somewhat feeble in its gait; it 
also looks heavy, and stands with drooping head and ears. Its appe- 
tite fails, and it shows signs of severe febrile action by the heat of the 
head and ears, and by its seeking the shade and running to the water 
todrink. At this time, a discharge begins to flow from the eyes and 
nose—the discharge being very limpid and colourless, like water, not 
purulent, although there are occasional patches of ulceration about 
the nose from the irritation of flies. There is some difficulty of 
breathing, and the respiration is panting, and the animal moans as if 
in pain. Diarrhoea also occurs, but the discharge is never tinged with 
blood, as in the case of cattle, but it is of a thin gruel-like consistence, 
and of a pale greenish-yellow colour. From this time the animal 


either rapidly succumbs and dies, as if from exhaustion, or else it 
quickly recovers—twenty-four hours being the period which generally 


settles the issue of the case.” 

\ The complaint has been cured by very simple means—by merely 
-giving the animals salt-and-water to drink, and washing with a 
medicated solution the parts affected by the discharges, so as to 
prevent the deposit of ova. Under this treatment about two-thirds 
of the animals have recovered ; and it is certainly to be hoped 
that the present fearfully high price of meat is not about to be still 
further augmented by a distemper among our sheep. 

In the midst of these troubles, let us remember with devout 
gratitude that the health of London is just now exceptionally good. 
In the last weekly return of the Registrar-General, it is stated that 

‘the actual number of deaths is less than the estimated number by 


‘forty ; and even diarrhea is no higher than usual. 








ALLUDING to the recent expulsion of a literary man from Belgium, 


I ’s is not the only case ofa 
French writer being expelled from Belgium for political offences. M. 


‘Charies Lorquet, editor of the Rivegauche, received ord 
22nd inst. to quit Belgium within-twenty tamed 
) of an article, entitled “‘ L’Arbitraire,” on the expulsion of M. Rogear 


-four hours, in consequence 
d. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION PALACE OF 1867. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In the Lonpon Review of August 12, you favoured me with 
a notice of my claim against the French Imperial Commissioners. 
As the paragraph I refer to contained one or two inaccuracies, may I 
be allowed to briefly state what has transpired ? 

Immediately I had ascertained that the plan designed by myself 
and Mr. Payne had been made use of by the French Commissioners, 
I on the Sth of May (a few days after the incorporation of the 
Commission) wrote to M. de Chancourtois, the Secretary of the Com- 
missioners, requesting from them an acknowledgment of our author- 
ship, and explaining that our design had, more than four years before, 
been submitted to M. Mocquard for the intended French Exhibition 
building. This was replied to on the 16th of May by a letter from M. 
Le Play, the Commifsioner-General, simply acknowledging the receipt 
of my communication. 

After waiting nearly two months, and receiving no further explana- 
tion, we, through the kind intervention of Lord Cowley, addressed a 
second representation to the Commissioners, to which the Vice- 
President of the Commission replied in a letter to our Ambassador, 
wherein he stated that ‘the document Mr. Maw mentions was never 
communicated to the Imperial Commission ; and that it was, therefore, 
quite impossible for the Commiseion to have derived from it any hint 
for the plans it has had drawn up.” 

The letter does not deny the identity of our design with that adopted 
by the Commissioners, but seeks to dis all its important 
characters in contrast with what are termed the “ details of execu- 
tion” of the Commissioners’ plan. 

Referring to the Vice-President’s statement that the document I 
mentioned was never communicated to the Imperial Commissioners, 
—if it relates to my communication to the late M. Mocquard, I would 
observe that my letter addressed to the Commissioners a 
after their appointment embodies what I said to M. Mocquard, 
in addition, directly challenges the previous appropriation of our 
design; but this letter, beyond a formal acknowledgment by M. Le 
Play, the Commissioners left entirely unnoticed till again appealed to 
through Lord Cowley. . 

The publisher informs me that the Builder, in which our design 
was printed, has a considerable circulation in Paris, and that copies 
are regularly sent to the Central Society of Architects and other Art 
Societies, so that it could easily reach the Commissioners without their 
having seen the particular copy of the Builder I sent to the late 
M. Mocquard. 

The proposal for a double system of classification, made by Prince 
Napoleon at the close of the Exhibition of 1855, referred to in the 
Vice-President’s letter, will be found at page 140 of the Report of the 
French Commissioners. It is simply the revival of an idea broached, 
I believe, by M. Potonnier in 1850, for taking a longitudinal system 
for geographical, intersected with a transverse system for specific, 
classification. This mode of arrangement was freely discussed for 
the Exhibition of 1851, but given up as impracticable, on account of 
not providing for the irregularities of relative geographical and 
specific areas. 

A double system of classification was not even attempted for the 
French Exhibition of 1855, or put into any practicable form till 1861, 
when the scheme we submitted to M. Mocquard of intersecting con- 
centric and radial lines, based upon an ellipse, solved the difficulty 
providing an endless interchange of adjacent geographical and s c 
areas of various sizes. 

The French design doubtless complies with the conditions of ‘® 
combined specific and geographical classification ; but the real questién 
at issue is—whether it does not bear unmistakable evidence of having 
been taken from ours, published four years previously ? 

A comparison of the two designs will, I think, conclusively prove 
that not only has the general plan of our design, as well as the 
peculiar system of classification, been copied by the French Commis- 
sioners, but also many of the subordinate features, as, for instance, the 
central garden ; the elliptic form, and even the approximate propor- 
tions of the ellipse, on which the building is based; the widening of 
four of the radial avenues into transepts; the placing of an external 
arcade round the elliptical building, and the relative position of the 
annexed buildings outside the ellipse, which, collectively, put 
theory of an accidental coincidence entirely out of the question. 
the Commissioners explain the remarkable identity of the two 
designs ? 

_ We were advised to publish our design, which is vastly more special 
in its characters than any previous design for an Exhibition building, 
as the most safe way of securing our interest in it. Sir Joseph Paxton 
had, I believe, no formal agreement with the Commissioners of 1851 ; 
and although his labours were limited to a rough sketch made hastily 
on a sheet of blotting-paper, and the general scheme was worked out 
by others, his claims to the authorship were frankly recognized. The 
printing of our design in the Bwilder in no way implied what the 
Vice-President of the Commissioners terms “giving our labours to 
the public,” as we tendered it at the time for the very purpose for 
which it-is being employed, and the only cause that prevented its 
being again submitted to the Exhibition Commissioners was, that ome 
of their own body had appropriated it before the Commission was in 
existence. 

_ I believe that most of the Imperial Commissioners are in entire 
ignorance of the source from which the official design has been 
derived, and that they and the French people would be most unw 

to withhold the just recognition of authorship. It is for this reason, 
more than any other, that I comply with an invitation contained:in 
the letter of the Vice-President of the Imperial Commissioners-to 
Lord Cowley, viz.,“ to make public opinion the judge of my demand.” 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 





' Grorcz Maw, F.S.A. 
Benthall Hall, near Brosely, Sept. 23, 1865. Fy 
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THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. XXVI.—THE DIOCESE OF GLOUCESTER AND 
BRISTOL.—No. 5. 


THE UNION OF THE SEES. 


Arter the triumph of the Reform Bill, a feverish desire was 
manifested to push forward various long-delayed reforms in the 
institutions of the country, so as to bring them into harmony 
with the altered conditions of society. Reform of the Church 
was absolutely necessary, in order to remove the then existing 
odium against the Establishment. The House of Commons 
addressed the Crown to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the state of Ecclesiastical Societies in England and Wales. The 
Keclesiastical Commissioners, inter alia, recommended the 
consolidation of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol; of Bangor 
and St. Asaph; of Carlisle with Sodor and Man. In the year 
1836, an Act was passed, empowering the King in Council to 
form two new bishoprics at Ripon and Manchester, to consoli- 
date the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and to unite Sodor 
and Man with Carlisle. An Order in Council, dated Oct. 5, 
1836, enacted that James Henry, Bishop of Gloucester, shall 
be seized of all the property, revenues, advowsons, and 
patronage, now belonging to the see of Bristol. The same 
Gazette also announced the erection of the see of Ripon. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners came to the conclusion, 
first, that no bishop of the Church of England ought to receive 
a less income than £4,500 a year; and, secondly, that it was 
desirable to create two new bishoprics in the manufacturing 
districts, without augmenting the number of spiritual peers. 
By consolidating the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and of 
Bangor and St. Asaph, the new Bishops of Manchester and 
Ripon would be enabled to take their seats in the House of 





suppressed bishops. This arrangement not only evaded the 
difficulty of increasing the number of bishops in the House of 
Lords, which was not to be thought of in those days; it got 
over the money difficulty as well. The surplus income from 
the extinguished sees would go towards furnishing the neces- 
sary means for those lately called into existence. 

Gloucester and Bristol were thus united, and the erection of 
the see of Ripon was effected out of the spoil and at the 
expense of the consolidated sees. The union of Bangor and 
St. Asaph would have followed, if the newly-aroused feeling 
of Welsh nationality had not forbidden the banns. The 
principality was in arms. Welsh blood boiled up against the 
threatened indignity; and Earl Powis triumphantly carried a 
bill for repealing the act for uniting the two Welsh sees. This 
gave the House of Lords a bishop too much. The difficulty 
was obviated by excluding all the prelates (except London, 
Durham, and Winchester) in turn. The junior bishop was 
not to be entitled to a seat until the next vacancy should occur, 
and so on in succession. 

It is probable that, if Gloucester and Bristol had acted as 
energetically as the people of Wales, the union of these two 
dioceses would also have been averted. The Bristol mob, 
however, had burnt the Bishop’s Palace; and episcopacy under 
the Georges had not so greatly commended itself to the public 
mind—being, indeed, too often a convertible term for nepotism 
and the most flagrant jobs—as to induce the people of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol to make any strenuous effort to save the 
threatened see. So Gloucester and Bristol were united; nor | 
have the most cogent arguments or the strongest political 
interest since succeeded in dissolving the ill-starred, unseemly, | 
and unblest union. A little cutting and carving took place | 
upon the consolidation of the two sees. A portion of Dorset | 
was again attached to Salisbury; while the important and 
populous parish of Bedminster, forming a suburb of Bristol, | 
and formerly in the diocese of Bath and Wells, together with | 
the deaneries of Cricklade and Malmesbury, belonging to the 
diocese of Gloucester, were added to the consolidated see of | 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Any one who will glance over the map of Gloucestershire 
will perceive that such an extent of territory and population, | 
and such a numb r of churches, would tax to the utmost the | 
energies of the most indefatigable bishop. In other similar 
instances, the amount of episcopal jurisdiction was diminished 
by slicing off some inconvenient morsel, and tacking it on else- 
where. But in the present case Bristol and Bedminster were 
remorselessly imposed upon shoulders already more than 
sufficiently weighted. Bristol with its enormous population, 
and containing within its precincts the extremes of wealth and 
poverty, a strong body of dissent, a mass of infidelity, great 











indigence, ignorance, and vice—this city alone, considering the 
distracted state of religious parties on the one hand, and the 
miserable condition of the religious multitude on the other— 
might reasonably have been regarded as a field large enough 
to claim all the strength, ability, and watchfulness of a really 
Christian bishoy§ especially if it included the opposite suburbs 
of Clifton and Bedminster. However, the fiat went forth. It 
was accounted indispensable, in the early days of ecclesiastical 
reform at least, that bishops should have large episcopal 
incomes. It was not distinctly seen in those days how the 
funds for erecting a new bishopric were to be had without 
despoiling some other see. And we are now to trace at what 
injury to both sees the consolidation of Gloucester and Bristol 
was effected. 

Bishop Monk, the first Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
undertook the task of governing the united diocese with great 
reluctance. He was of domestic habits, devoted to literature, 
and fond of quiet society. He was sensitive to ridicule, and 
the greatest wit of his day had almost flayed him alive with 
his merciless sarcasm.* From some unexplained, but, we 
believe, personal causes, he also drew down upon himself the 
hostile criticisms of the public press. His patience was by no 
means apostolic, and he writhed under these accumulated 
inflictions. Yet he was an amiable man, active and benevolent. 
He sought out merit in his curates, and rewarded them to the 
best of his ability. He set the example of devoting a tenth of 
his episcopal income to form the nucleus of a fund for building 
parsonages, and augmenting small livings. He also, at a large 
pecuniary sacrifice, created the Horfield Trust, a most useful 
charity for ecclesiastical purposes. Such a Bishop would 
rather withdraw from a conspicuous and more arduous station 
than be thrust into it. The addition of Bristol to his charge, 
together with a considerable strip of North Wilts, withdrew 
him from the society of his much-loved books. Nor did it add 
to his personal comfort, for it entailed upon him the infliction 
of that gorgeous hospitality with which the Bristol merchants 
delight to honour public men. ‘There were double the number 
of meetings to be attended, fresh charities to be supported,-and 
an influential body of clergy to be superintended. One almost 
wonders how such a man as Bishop Monk, with the pursuits 
and tastes we have indicated, could have consented to under- 
take Bristol, when he confessed that Gloucester was quite as 
much as he could manage. The Bishop, however, was one of 
the first Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and he became a martyr 
to his own report. It was impossible for him to refuse to 
carry out, when applied to himself, the scheme he had recom- 
mended in the case of others. 

Closely connected with the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
administering with efficiency the affairs of the two united sees, 
was the question of residence. Where was the new Bishop to 
reside, now that his diocese was extended so as to embrace, 
Bristol and its vicinity P 

The ancient palace of Bristol stood under the shadow of the 
Cathedral. In 1831, during the excitement of the Reform 
Bill, the city was disgraced by a most formidable riot. The 
civil authorities were paralyzed; the military power failed to 
quell the disturbance, owing to the want of energy and 
promptitude in the commanding officer, and the city was left 
in the hands of the mob. ‘The principal public buildings were 


| sacked and burned; among them the Bishop’s palace fell a 
| prey to the flames, amidst the applause and execrations of the 
| populace. It lay for some time a mass of ruins, until the site 
_ and what remained of the materials were sold. 


The Episcopal palace at Gloucester was an old rambling 
edifice, with the exception of a noble entrance-hall, totally 
unsuited to the requirements of an Episcopal palace in the 


| present day. The reception-rooms were dingy in appearance, 


and destitute of comfort. The whole building was badly 
ventilated; the grounds were damp, unwholesome, and ill- 
drained. In the winter months, fogs rose from the low parts 
of the city and the neighbouring Severn, enveloping the 


| episcopal residence in mist and a damp, chilling atmosphere. 


There was, however, this advantage in its favour—the bishop 
was close to his cathedral. A walk through a covered passage 
communicating with the cloisters enabled him to attend the 
daily services without personal trouble or loss of time. A 
bishop’s palace, for this reason, ought to be, in our humble 
opinion, as near his cathedral as the parsonage to the church. 
The arrangements of late years for new episcopal residences, 











* «T understand that the Bishop bursts into tears e now and then, aad 
that I have set him the name of Simon, and that all the Bisbops a cit him 
Simon. Simon of Gloucester, after all, is a real writer, and hov could 
know that Dr. Monk's name was : Simon ? When tator in Lord Catrington’s 
h somew ’ 
had thought about his name at all, I should have called him Richard 
—The Rev, Sydney Smith's Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 
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however, ignore this rule. Bishops aim at living in country- 
houses, away from their cathedral towns. They affect the 
state and influence of county families, and only visit their 
cathedral churches on such special occasions as ordinations, 
confirmations, charitable sermons, &c. We need not wonder 
at the scanty congregations on week-days in gathedrals, when 
the chief ecclesiastic of the diocese thus sets the example of 
undervaluing the privilege of attendance upon cathedral 
worship. 

The palace at Bristol having become a heap of ruins, and 
the palace at Gloucester being considered scarcely habitable, 
a controversy began as to*the proper locality for the new 
palace forsthe united see. Bishop Monk was unwilling to 
exchange the quiet neighbourhood and limited society of 
Gloucester for the bustle and opulence of Bristol and the gay 
society of Clifton. Rather more than a mile from Gloucester, 
along the causeway which stretches across the marshy Ham 


meadows to Over Bridge, is a locality known as the Vineyards. | e 
| from their flocks. “When a bishop dies worth £400,000, 


It is a hill commanding an extensive view of the country 


_ around, which forms a picture scarcely to be surpassed in 


English scenery. It was here the mitred abbots of St. Peter, 
before King Henry exalted that church into a cathedral, 
had their country seat, to which they might retire 
when the plague or other sickness visited the city, or when 
they were weary of quarrelling with the rival Monastery 
of Llanthowy. Bishop Monk set his heart upon building the 
new palace on this favoured spot. But it was not to be. 
Bristol had not submitted with a good grace to the virtual 
suppression of her own bishopric. At any rate, the citizens 
determined upon making the best of a bad bargain. They 
clamoured for the possession of three-fourths at least of the 
new bishop. He might, if he pleased, bestow himself for a 
quarter of the year upon the other part of his diocese, but 
they claimed his presence among them for the rest of the time. 
They enlarged upon the importance of their city, one of the 
first in the kingdom for industry and trade. They pointed to 
their dense population, and adduced many other cogent argu- 
ments why the seat of the bishopric ought to be in their city. 
The influence of Bristol heartily thrown into the scale would 
have been strong enough to prevent the union between Glou- 
cester and Bristol. They let judgment go by default; but 
when they thus took up the question of the bishop’s residence, 
they prevailed. 

About three, miles from Bristol is the pleasant village of 
Stapleton, and in it is a large handsome mansion, with exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds and gardens, such as might fitly be the 
residence of a nobleman or wealthy merchant-prince. This 
was selected for the palace of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, the purchase-money being, if we remember aright, 
upwards of twenty-five thousand pounds. Nor was there any 
difficulty in finding that sum. To this purpose were devoted 
“moneys recovered by Robert, late Bishop of Bristol, for 
damages done to the episcopal residence of Bristol, and the 
moneys which arose from the sale of the site being in the 
Bank of England, in an account entitled the Bristol Palace 
account.” ‘T'o make up the remainder of the purchase-money, 


the Bishop was empowered to sell land belonging to the 


bishopric. All this was accomplished. The Bristolians had 
their desire, and the Bishop lived among them as one of their 
own magnates. It was, indeed, a large sum of money to give 


but now at least at Bristol the diocesan could entertain and 
be entertained. His family could easily mix with all the good 


society of the neighbourhood, and might even aspire to give | 


the tone to the fashionable circles of the city. 

A somewhat heretical opinion begins to prevail among 
certain Protestants otherwise orthodox. The question of the 
celibacy of the clergy has been much discussed in all ages of 


the church. In the second and third centuries of the Christian | 


era, when there was no express law against the marriage of the 
clergy, many of the bishops remained unmarried ; and a second 


marriage in their case was strictly prohibited. In the fourth | 


century it became more and more the custom for the higher 
clergy to refrain from marriage. 
Church to this day, only a priest living in celibacy can be 
chosen as bishop or patriarch. Protestant churches have 


celibacy of the clergy. But there are church reformers who 
contend that it is highly desirable to revert to the practice of 
the primitive ‘church so far as the bishops are concerned. 
What indescribable scandals, for instance, have been brought 
upon the Church of England by the unblushing and unscru- 
pulous, not to say wicked, nepotism of her prelates! When a 
clergyman is elevated to the purple, Christianity seems too 
often to fly out of his family. The worldliness of a bishop’s 


wife is a byword anda proverb. If there are any young ladies 
more “stuck up” than a bishop's daughters, they have not set 
come under the notice of our students and observers of life and 
manners. A bishop’s sons are young men of the most aristo- 
cratic aspirations, usually with a taste for the army; oftener 
“fast” than otherwise, and by no means reverential in their 
deportment to the inferior clergy of the diocese. A bishop is 
generally as good as his wife and family will allow him to be. 
Hundreds of amiable but weak-minded prelates have been 
«spoiled by the worldliness of their domestic atmosphere. The 
records of Doctors’ Commons show only too often how many 


| splendid fortunes have been accumulated by the prelates of the . 


United Church of England and Ireland, in the midst of im- 
poverished clergymen, decayed livings, and a people hungering 
and thirsting for the Gospel. Their riches used indeed to be 
accounted for satirically upon the theory that, seeing the danger 
of riches to souls, they devoted themselves to perdition by 





In the orthodox Greek | 


taking to themselves all the poisonous wealth they could squeeze 


wrote Mr. Fonblanque forty years ago, “we should regard him 


| as the absorbent of a poison that would have swollen up ten 


men to a needle-eye impracticability.” Too often a bishop has 
heaped up wealth to enrich children after his death whom in 


_ his lifetime he had loaded with the best preferments in his gift. 


“Tt is notorious to all,” said Sydney Smith, “that bishops 
confer their patronage upon their sons, and sons-in-law, and 
all their relations.” Elsewhere he speaks of the bishops as 
“men swarming with sons and daughters, and who, in 
enumerating the advantages of their stations, have always 
spoken of the opportunities of providing for their families as 
the greatest and most important.” “The worst case,” he adde, 
| “ig that of a superannuated bishop, for here the preferment is 
_ given away by wives and daughters, or by sons, or by butlers, 
perhaps, and valets, and the poor dying patron’s paralytic hand 
is guided to the signature of papers, the contents of which he 
is utterly unable to comprehend.” 

Seeing the abuses which have inundated the Church, through 
the floodgates of episcopal matrimony, a very good case might 
be made out in favour of a celibate prelacy. How is it pos- 
sible for a bishop impartially to reward deserving merit among 
his poorer clergy so long as he has a son unprovided for ? 
Next to being the son of a bishop, the most desirable thing is 
to be a bishop’s son-in-law. But, leaving this knotty question of 
episcopal celibacy and matrimony to be settled in days yet to 
come, we will go on with our history. The removal of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to a residence at Stapleton 
became a grievance and inconvenience to the larger half of the 
diocese. It is true the old palace at Gloucester was ventilated 
and warmed, but it was rarely visited by the Bishop except 
when he had some Church-work to do in that city or its 
vicinity. 

Now, any one looking upon the map will see that Stapleton 
is at the southern extremity of the diocese, which reaches as 
far as Stratford-on-Avon in one direction; as far as Mon- 
mouth in another; beyond Tewkesbury, towards Malvern, in 
a third; and up to Barford, on the borders of Oxfordshire, in 
a fourth. It is not only very large in its surface extent, but 





_ the character and pursuits of its inhabitants are, singularly 
| varied. The Bishop at Stapleton was clearly inaccessible to 
| the great body of his clergy. He moved in the Bristol world 
for a place unprofitable except in its gardens and hot-houses; | 


when in his diocese, and in the London world when he kept 
residence at Westminster (of which he was also canon); but 
the Gloucester world, speaking of the diocese, knew scarcely 
anything about him personally. 

Thus matters remained for some years, until 1856, when 
Bishop Monk died. In the interval, however (in 1847), the 
Legislature was induced to repeal the Act passed for the con- 
solidation of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. It was 
evident that all the mischiefs anticipated in the case of the 
Welsh sees had been realized in Gloucester and Bristol. The 
Cathedral Commissioners, in the year 1851, in their report, 
expressed an opinion that the plan had turned out-a decided 
failure, and that it would be beneficial for the sees, united in 
1836, to be restored to their ancient state. The death of 


_ Bishop Monk seemed to be the fitting signal for a movement in 


. ( favour of repealing the Act of Parliament. 
decided that upon the whole it is better not to insist upon the | 


Accordingly, 
meetings were called, petitions to the Queen-were drawn up 
and numerously signed, and public opinion declared itself in 
favour of separation. Upon this occasion, the complaints 
came chiefly from the old diocese of Gloucester. Bristol was 
willing to retain her own bishop, and therefore did not refuse 
to co-operate ; but, inasmuch as she had the larger part of the 
bishop’s time and presence, she could scarcely be expected to 


join very heartily in the reclamations proceeding from the rest. 
of the diocese. 


—————— 
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The representations made were in substance these :—The 
city of Gloucester stands very nearly central to the old diocese, 
and easy of access from all parts of it; but with Stapleton 
for the episcopal residence, such access was rendered almost 
impracticable. Sometimes, indeed, seventy miles would have 
to be traversed without any direct means of communication ; 
at all events, the clergy of the diocese, for the most part, found 
it a costly and difficult business to approach their diocesan; 
and as for posting letters, in some places five days must elapse 
before any answer could be received. . The petitioners alleged 
that it would be scarcely fair to expect a bishop, absorbed in 
the stream of busy life at such a place as Bristol, to give up 
much of his time and strength—already exhausted through the 
incessant demands made upon it by a large population 
clamouring at his very door—to the interests of a more remote 
district. 

Among other local considerations, it was urged, first, that the 
city of Gloucester itself had of late years grown up into a port of 
considerable dimensions ; its import and export trade was con- 
siderable, and its working population had necessarily increased. 
In this crisis of its rising prosperity, however, the charities and 
other useful institutions of the city languished through the 
absence of the Bishop, who in former days infused energy by 
his presence, and by his example and authority gave an impulse 
to all benevolent and useful designs. Then, again, the manu- 
facturers in the Stroud Valley had revived after a long season 
of torpor, and promised to flourish as they had never done 
before. Cheltenham was no longer a small town, devoted to 
fashionable life; it was the largest borough in the kingdom 


returning only one member.* It had, moreover, lately become | 


an educational centre of high reputation. Besides this, on the 
other side of the Severn, that large tract of country extending to 
the Wye, called the Forest of Dean, was every day developing 
its mineral resources, and villages were rapidly springing up 
close by coal-pits and iron-furnaces. If the Church were to 
retain her hold upon the population, this district must draw 
largely upon the Bishop’s time and attention. Many small 
towns, both on the Cotswold Hills and in the vales, required a 
more frequent visitation from their Bishop to warm the 
affections of the people and to stimulate them in the work of 
the Church. Nor was it forgotten how greatly the rapid 
increase of population, churches, and clergy, which had taken 
place since the union of the two sees, must render the episcopal 
duti¢s still more onerous and difficult than heretofore. The 
memorialists also expressed their belief, from credible informa- 
tion, that the estates of the united sees would, under proper 
management, afford an adequate support for two bishops. If 
it were supposed the territorial jurisdiction would be too small, 
nothing would be easier than to add Monmouthshire to the see 
of Gloucester and the adjacent portions of Salisbury, and of 
Bath and Wells to Bristol. Nor, finally, did they fail to 
remark that great advantages might accrue to the Church from 
the existence of small dioceses, whose bishops might assist other 
bishops, incapacitated by illness, old age, or physical infirmity. 
They were enabled also to state that the laity in the old diocese 
of Gloucester, of all parties, sects, and opinions, agreed in the 
wish to have their Bishop once more among them. 

The result of these petitions to the Queen, which were most 
graciously received, was a deputation to Lord Palmerston to 
present a petition signed by two thousand laymen, including 
about four hundred churchwardens. The deputation consisted of 
five peers and nine members of the House of Commons. It 
was headed by Lords Ellenborough and Redesdale, to whom was 
intrusted the conduct of the business. Lord Palmerston 
declined to advise the severance of the two sees, but recom- 
mended the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sell the palaces at 
Stapleton and Gloucester, and to provide a more central and 
convenient residence. Bishop Baring, who succeeded to the 
bishopric, positively refused to live at Stapleton. He secluded 
himself at Rosbomegh Manor, a lovely and retired spot, but 
ill adapted for the reception of his clergy and laity. There he 
remained until Earl Russell purchased the place; then he 
plunged still deeper into solitude, and took up his abode in the 
remote village of Nailsworth, a few miles distant from Stroud. 
In the meantime, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners determined 
upon selling Stapleton, and, with the proceeds, rebuilding the 
old palace at Gloucester. The sale of the former realized little 
more than one half the original cost, as we are informed, 
although the value of landed property has increased in the 
interval. Several thousand pounds have thus been lost through 





* If this was true at the time, it shows how rapid the growth of Salford -has 
been. That borough is now the largest which returns only one member. We find, 
from the lateet official returns in Dod’s excellent and eens aN Parliamentary 
Companion” (latest edition, containing the new Parliament), the population 
of Salford is 102,449, and the number of registered electors, 4,633. The it | 
of Cheltenham is given at 39,693, and the number of registered electors, 2,664. 





the mismanagement and maladministration of the Com- 
missioners, and the separation ‘of the two sees is indefinitely 
postponed. The Government plead that they must wait for 
some scheme of general redistribution of the dioceses of 
England and Wales, and refuse to deal with the particular 
case of Gloucester and Bristol before their general measure is 
ready. This is virtually, in the present state of parties, a 
postponement to the Greek Kalends. 

The great seaport of the West suffers and is indignant. 
She has lost her Bishop, and Bristol’s loss is only partially 
Gloucester’s gain. The present Bishop of the still united 
sees, Dr. Ellicott, resides part of the year in London; another 
portion of the year he spends at Clifton, in a hired house; 
the remainder he gives to Gloucester. Thus the old sores are 
still open, and nobody is content. The mercantile pride of 
the capital of the West is humiliated; the Bishop, with the 
best intentions, is over-weighted by his duties; the clergy of a 
considerable portion of the diocese cannot get at their diocesan ; 
and many useful charities, schools, and Church institutions . 
languish in his absence. Public opinion demands the severance 
of the two sees; and the friends of the Church of England 
deeply lament the mismanagement. which has entailed a 
pecuniary loss upon the episcopal revenues, without obtaining 
for the Church and clergy the life-giving and quickening 
influence of adequate and efficient episcopal superintendence. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


THe winter season at Drury Lane Theatre has opened with a 
Chancery suit between Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, Shake- 
speare’s “ Macbeth,” and Milton’s mask of “Comus.” “King 
John” is promised as the great revival of the winter ; and, in the 
meantime, the two lessees are quarrelling about money and 
management. Mr. Faleoner may be regarded as the representative 
of the poetical interests of the theatre; and Mr. Chatterton, in 
spite of his poetical name, may be regarded as the stern, un- 
flinching man of business. How far poetry and imagination have 
encroached upon matter-of-fact it is impossible to say, but the 
result has been an appeal to the Vice-Chancellor to interpose 
between the two contending forces. The stage-management 1s in 
the hands of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Roxby, and the performances will, 
doubtless, be of that legitimate order which was found to be so 
successful in the main last season. Mr. Henri Drayton has 
replaced Mr. Walter Lacy as Comus, with no advantage to the 
cast, and the rest of the company remains without alteration. A 
new romantic play by Mr. Alfred Bate Richards has been accepted 
by Mr. Falconer and Mr. Phelps. : 

The Prince of Wales's Theatre has once more opened its doors 
with a new burlesque by Mr. H. J. Byron on the subject of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” He has taken the story in its operatic 
form, but has not succeeded in distorting it very happi . Of 
course Lucy Ashton is played by the low comedian, Mr. J. Clarke ; 
and equally, of course, Edgar of Ravenswood is represented by 
Miss Marie Wilton. The songs and concerted absurdities are of 
the average burlesque order, drawn from music-halls and negro 
entertainments, and the merit of the work lies in its dialogue. It 
is far inferior to “ La Sonnambula,” both in subject and treatment, 
and gives very little scope for comic acting. The company at this 
house has been materially strengthened by the engagement of Miss 
Hughes (of the Olympic), Mr. J. W. Ray, and a Mr. Hare, from 
Liverpool. , 

Mr. Sketchley, after personating “Mrs. Brown at the Play 
for six hundred nights in London, will leave for the country 
on Monday next. The Licensing-day for the music and concert- 
halls is next Thursday, and the renewal of licenses will be opposed 
in the case of the Egyptian Hall and the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
the ground that the lessees have violated the Act o Parliament by 
giving morning concerts. Popular amusements have often been 
interfered with, but this is the first time that an attack has been 
made upon illegal fashionable entertainments. The object of the 
petitioner or petitioners is, doubtless, to show Sir George Grey 
that the law is not as perfect as he imagines It 1s. 








Messrs, Cramer & Co. announce a Guinea Musical Subscription, by 
which subscribers will be entitled to select and retain five guin 
worth of their sheet music. The following are the conditions under 
which the subscription is formed :—(1.) It is intended for private 
individuals only. (2.) That, although subscribers may select oe 
music whenever they please, the duration of a subscription 1s not ~ 
exceed one year. (3.) That all the music pablished, or to be pu 
lished, by Cramer & Co. will be open for the selection of a 
(4.) That one copy only of any piece can be farnished Bvcwe mr 
currency of a subscription. The subscription will be 25s. e 
be sent t. : ‘ 

THE Movjate for October (with which is incorporates | the Bosses’ 
Monthly) will, in addition to the usual tales, ie Ben —. this 
pastoral song by Gounod, now published: for the 
country. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB. 


TurrTy years ago, the microscope was a curiosity which could 
only be seen in the laboratory of the anatomist, and in the theatre 
of the lecturer on physiology. It was an instrument little under- 
stood, either as to its optical contrivances, or as to its importance as 
a means of investigating those operations of Nature which are 
beyond the observation of the human eye. How different is it 
to-day! From the student to the savant, we find the microscope 
less or more familiar to all who are engaged, or even interested, in 
scientific pursuits. Our manufacturers strain every nerve to com- 
pete with each other in producing useful instruments at moderate 
prices. Our journals teem with descriptions of new pieces oI 
apparatus calculated to facilitate histological research, and even our 
working men employ their leisure hours in improving our micro- 
cdagiaat englianeca.* In fact, it may be said that at the present 
day there is no branch of scientific study so popular as that in 
which the microscope is employed. This, in all probability, results 
from the various applications of which the instrument is capable. 
The chemist employs it to examine those minute crystals whose 
axial system his ordinary goniometer does not enable him to 
determine, or to distinguish between amorphous and crystalline 
deposits. The toxicologist, by combining the microscope with his 

troscopic apparatus, can detect a particle of poison so minute 
that no mere chemical reactions could possibly demonstrate it. 
The medico-legal investigator, turning it upon the stain which 
marks some murderous weapon, can say without the least hesitation 
whether human blood has been shed. In the hands of the pathologist, 
it enables him to discover the otherwise hidden causes of organic 
disease. To the comparative anatomist it serves as a means of 
distinguishing between organisms which without it he would never be 
able to investigate. The geologist must also employ it; for 
through its assistance he discovers whether rocks are fossiliferous 
or not, and in some instances (such as the discovery of Eozoon) it 
assists him in working out the grand laws of his science. To the 
sanitary inspector the microscope is an unerring teacher, for it 
gives him the power of discriminating between sound meat and 
that which is unfit for human use, and enables him at a glance to 
perceive to what extent our food and drugs are adulterated. 

We have only pointed out a few of the legion of instances in 
which the microscope is really an instrument the employment of 
which is essential to our domestic welfare and our scientific pro- 
gress. Enough, however, has been said to show that the subject 
of microscopic study is not to be treated lightly by those who have 
to do with the education of the people. Though it is unques- 
tionably true that microscopic research forms a most delightful 
recreation for the amateur, it is equally certain that it has a more 
solid and substantial aspect which entitles it to be regarded as a 
subject demanding public attention. Heretofore, the association— 
for the purposes of microscopic inquiry—of those interested in 

histology has been confined almost exclusively to the savant class. 
The Microscopical Society has been the only corporate body 
devoted to histologic inquiry. A few, indeed, of the dilettanti 
entered into discussion with professional workers, but it appears 
that a judicious (?) system of snubbing, resorted to by the more 
buckram members of the society, soon exterminated the amateurs. 
But amateurs are always enthusiastic, and the enthusiasm of the 
amateur microscopists was not to be crushed. Unrecognised as 
followers of science by those who should—if actuated by a proper 
spirit of philosophy—have encouraged them, they have established 
a society of their own. Tue QueKkerr MicroscoricaL Cuvp, 
which has just started up among us, has arisen in the manner 
we have described, and, from the energy displayed in its organiza- 
tion, it bids fair to be a most useful body. Its title has been 
aptly chosen, for it serves to commemorate the labours of that great 
man who was the first to found the general science of histology, and 
of whom the “College of Surgeons,” while it laments his loss, may 
well feel proud of his world-spread reputation. The object of the 
new association is to afford to microscopists in and around the 
ae opportunities- for meeting and exchanging ideas upon 
the subject of their pursuit, uncurbed by that feeling of restraint 
which the amateur experiences in discussing scientific questions with 
professional men. Its purpose is a good one, and will, we have no 
doubt, appeal to the entire community of microscope-workers. 
The prospectus introduces the club very modestly. The want, it 
says, of such a society has “long been felt, wherein microscopists 
and students with kindred tastes might meet at stated periods 
to hold cheerful converse with each other, exhibit and exchange 
Specimens, read papers on topics of interest, discuss doubtful points, 
compare notes of progress, and gossip over those special subjects 
in which they are more or less interested: where, in fact, each 
member would be solicited to bring his own individual experi- 
ence, be it ever so small, and cast it into the treasury for 
the general good. Such are some of the objects which the 
present club seeks to attain. In addition thereto it hopes 
to organize occasional field excursions, at proper seasons, for 
the collection of living specimens, to acquire a library of such 
books of reference as will be most useful to inquiring students ; 
and, trusting to the proverbial liberality of microscopists, to add 
thereto a comprehensive cabinet of objects. By these, and similar 





* The most recent, and perhaps the most valuable, contrivance yet devised for 


the illumination of transparent obj is the invention of f th 
- ; P jects one of the members of 
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means, the Quekett Microscopical Club seeks to merit the arrest 
of all earnest men who may be devoted to such pursuits ; and, by 
fostering and encouraging a love for microscopical studies, to 
deserve the approval of men of science and more learned societies.” 

The Quekett Club has been singularly happy in its selection of 
a president. When we say that Dr. Lankester presides over the 
new society, all who are connected with popular science will admit 
that its future success is insured. Dr. Lankester is as well known 
for his efforts to encourage the study of science among the people 
as for his unwavering independence, and his contempt for those who 
contend that science canngt be made popular. He is, therefore, 
just the sort of president the new club requires—a man full of 
energy, skilled as a microscopist, and well qualified to defend the 
youthful association from the sneers of those who would decry it. 
Not the less remarkable is the society’s selection of its president, 
from the circumstance that he is one of the editors of the Micro- 
scopical Journal, the recognised organ of the parent society. This 
is especially worthy of notice ; for it not only displays Dr. Lan- 
kester's character for independence, but it gives support to the 
arguments advanced by the junior society in justification of its 
origin. Assuredly, when one of the leading members of the 
Microscopical Society fills the presidential chair of the Quekett 
Club, there is reason to believe that the older association did not 
deal fairly by its amateur members. 

It seems to us that there is a wide figld for the members of the 
new club, and, while we wish them every prosperity, we would 
urge upon them the os of exercising a due supervision of 
papers which are intended to be read at their meetings ; as it 1s 
alone by a measure of this sort that a new society can be preserved 
from the twaddle of those inevitable small-talkers who are to be 
found in all young associations. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court, on 
Thursday, raised the minimum rate of discount from 4 to 44 per cent. 
This step was apparently caused by the active demand for money 
lately experienced at that establishment. 

The discount establishments have advanced their terms for deposits 
4 per cent., their present rates being 3} per cent. for money at call; 
3} at seven days’ notice; and 4 at fourteen days’ notice, 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 2 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°22} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price 
in London and Paris. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 428 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°6} per £1 sterling. 8S 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, nearly one-tenth per 
cent. dearer in London than in Hamburg. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight is 109 to 109} per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 

There has been a fair amount of business in Colonial Government 
securities. Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877-84) changed 
hands at 97} 6; Cape of Good Hope 6 per Cents. (April and Oct., 
1880-90), 107; Mauritius 6 per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1878, 107; 
New Soath Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92, 90}; Queensland 6 per 
Cents. (Jan. and July), 103; and Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and 
Oct.), 109 4. 

In the market for bank shares there was an improvement in English 
Joint-Stock Bank, London and South Western, and Midland, but a 
reduction in Alliance, Imperial, Land Mortgage Bank of India, 
Merchant, London and Westminster, Oriental, and Provincial Bank of 
Ireland. 

The amount of Government bills on India for which tenders will be 
received at the Bank of England on the 4th of October will be 
20,00,000 rupees (£200,000). 

The second 10 per cent. is to be paid on the scrip certificates of the 
Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation Company by the 2nd 
October, and the scrip certificates upon which the above instalment 
has been paid must be left at the offices of the Company to be 
exchanged for registered shares. 

The East London Railway Company took formal possession of the 
Thames Tunnel on Tuesday. This line, when completed, by the jane- 
tion of the narrow-gauge lines on the north with those on the south 
side of the Thames, will afford to the east-end of London the facilities 
already enjoyed westward of a shorter through route for all kinds of 
traffic, and especially coal, over the Brighton, Chatham, and South- 
Eastern lines. 

Mesers. Gibbons & Tillett, the liquidators of the East of England 
Bank, which stopped payment in the July of last year, announce @ 
third dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound (making 17s. 6d. in the pound 
paid) for next week. 

The London and Australian Agency Company commences business 
with a guaranteed profit of £30,000 per annum, ée., the vendors 
agree to forfeit so much of the purchase-money of their good-will as 
they fall short of making such profit. The purchase of the business 
is based on prospective profits as well as retrospective. The sources 
of the profits are—Ist. Interest on the money advanced ; 2nd. Com- 
mission on the money advanced ; 3rd. Commission on wool sold by 
weekly auction; 4th. Charge for storing all wool; 5th. Difference 
between the cost of borrowing money here and lending at the 
Colonial rate. 

The Admiralty will receive tenders on the 9th October for the 
supply ty gt ro 4 = 20,000 gallons of vinegar, 500,000% 
of soap, 5, u of split 20,000 bushels of wheat, ; 
2,500 bushels of cat. | a 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


THE AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORI, AND EUMENIDES 
OF AASCHYLUS.* . 


A Lavy who ventured fifteen years ago to publish a translation 
in verse of Goethe's “ Faust” which was well received by those who 
could understand the difficulties of the work, has good right to 
come again before the public as a translator. This time the attempt 
is not less bold—for a lady we should have thought it even more 
adventurous ; but Miss Swanwick’s version of the A®schylean 
Trilogy proves beyond a doubt that she adds to her other accom- 
bog emp a real appreciation of the classical drama, and a know- 

edge of Greek scholarship sufficient to talk with A%schylus in-his 
own tongue, and not to depend on the labours of other translators. 
It is no small praise to give to any translation, that it really enters 
into the spirit of the original, and really attempts to reproduce it ; 
that it really sees the difficulties and honestly meets them ; and 
this without sacrificing beauty of language to a morbid desire to 
be literal. Miss Swanwick’s views of the duty of a translator are 
most intelligently stated in the preface, and we must congratulate 
her on having acted so closely up to them. It cannot be denied 
that Aischylus is a difficult author in every sense. Partly from 
the corrupt state of the text, and partly from the real obscurity of 
the poet’s thoughts, the elucidation of A%schylus has puzzled the 
most erudite and the most ingenious scholars. The difficulty of 
establishing the text does not depend upon the number of conflicting 
MSS., for almost the only actual authority is a corrected copy of 
a MS. called the Medicean, with certain scholia appended to it: 
but in many places the existing text will give no sense and suit no 
metre, and upon this up rise two schools of critics : one school 
takes the text as it stands, and hammers at it till some sort of 
sense is beaten out of it ; the other gives the rein to modern in- 
genuity, and wherever it would seem that A%schylus might, could, 
or should have said something else, that something else is imme- 
diately introduced into the text ; itself to be again altered and im- 
proved on by succeeding students. Besides these external difficulties, 
there is no slight confusion caused by the loose way in which the 
poet’s thoughts are expressed : the general drift is often plain, while 
the language itself is complicated, the sentences broken, incomplete, 
inconsequent ; the metaphors are often forced, very often strange ; 
and the subjects with which Aischylus deals are themselves none 
of the most intelligible ;— destiny, divine vengeance, dreams, fore- 
bodings, oracles, prophecies. The theology of Aischylus, its points 
of analogy and contrast to earlier systems, is too wide a subject to 
open here ; but a few thoughtful pages upon the development of early 
religions at the beginning of this book are well worth reading. 
There can be no doubt that one of the deepest causes of the obscurity 
of Aischylus as a writer is the spirit of his theology. The active, 
human life and ready-handed intervention of the Homeric gods is 
here altogether absent, and we find ourselves in a sort of twilight, 
bidden to look into the most mysterious questions that can come 
into the human mind ; questions concerning the relations between 
Deity and man; the laws of fate, necessity, divine justice; the 
effects of repentance; the extent of moral freedom in human 
action. Such thoughts as these are the secret of the grandeur, 
and also of much of the obscurity, of Aischylus. Yet, if it be 
not treason to him to say so, we have always doubted whether 
it was really possible to find here that complete system of theology 
which commentators so generally discover, and upon which Miss 
Swanwick is as enthusiastic as any one. For our own part, we 
should be content to find a peculiar charm in Alschylus from the 
very fact that these deep questionings, which are more or less the 
inheritance of every age, had not been reduced to a system with 
him. We would rather hold that the poet was himself disturbed, 
almost aghast, at the invisible powers and irresistible agencies 
which he felt were working out the riddle of human life, and that 
he makes us partake of that mingled spirit of wonder, awe, and 
perplexity. It would be deeply interesting to be able to separate, 
in the case of an ancient poet like Aischylus, the real thought and 
the real meaning of the writer from those views which the philo- 
sophy or the religion of modern times has ascribed to him. In the 
middle ages, Virgil was looked upon as a master of occult science, 
and his Aineid was almost regarded in the light of a sorcerer’s 
book of spells: it is at least possible that Aischylus is in the same 
way made to answer for many of the refinements of schoolmen, which 
have since been completely popularized. We suspect that in nota 
few instances the Greek nfl 0 oo might say as Turner is reported 
to have said when he saw one of his pictures Ruskinized and 
analyzed :—“ Did I mean all that ?” 

However, no theory will make any difference as to the way 
in which the poet should be translated ; which is the special 
subject now under our consideration. Concerning the proper 
metre for the representation of the drama in English, no one 
seems to offer any doubt that either blank verse or rhymed heroics 
form the oe od equivalent for the dialogue between the various 
persons of the drama. About the choric and lyric parts there is 
more opening for discussion. According tv some authorities, the 
only satisfactory metre is an exact imitation of the Greek original, 
giving the same rhythm, the same length of line, the same 
general structure—so far, that is, as accentual verse can represent 
metre that is governed by quantity. This is very popular in 





* The Agamemnon, Choe , and Eumenides cf Aschylus, Translated into 


‘English verse by A. Swanwick. London; Bell & Daldy, 








German translations from Greek and Latin poetry, and speaks 
much for the ingenuity and patience of the translator ; but the 
result to most ears is not only no echo at all of the original, but is, 
in most cases, simply intolerable. Let Miss Swanwick state her 
own case, which she puts very neatly, about the proper verse for 
representing the choruses of Auschylus. “The Jyrical element,” 
she says, “of ancient poetry (which was associated not only with 
music, but also with the choral dance) not admitting of translation, 
requires to be born anew, and for this purpose we have a most 
felicitous adjunct in rhyme, which when judiciously employed may 
be regarded as a musical accompaniment, pervading the choral 
harmonies, enhancing their beauty, also serving to mark the time.” 
She acknowledges that it is the common belief that “ the exigencies 
of rhyme forbid faithfulness ;” but this she holds to be somewhat 
overstated, thinking that it is possible to combine general fidelity 
with rhyming metre. We think that she has shown, to a great extent, 
this possibility ; and often the choice of metre has been very 
happily adapted to the spirit of the choric ode. Professor 
Conington, who has himself essayed a translation in verse of the 
“ Agamemnon,” informs us that for one passage he can find no 
measure so suitable as that of Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the 
Children.” In one or two passages, the belief is forced upon’us 
that Miss Swanwick selected the “ Ingoldsby, Legends” as her 
type ; at least, this passage from the “ Eumenides” (251) is exactly 
modelled upon that pattern. 


** But baseless his trust ; 
Mother’s flood from the dust 
Is hard to recover as earth-fallen rain. 
Lo! suffer he must 
Requital most just, 
And I from thy members the life-blood will drain.” 


But there are not many passages which offend like this. The 
following passage from the ‘“* Agamemnon” represents the desola- 
tion of the deserted Menelaus (1. 400) :— 


‘* Alas the royal line, the princely house! 
Alas the couch—the trace of her once true ! 
Dishonoured, yet without rebuke, the spouse 
Stands speechless, yearning still her form to view, 
Lost o’er the salt sea wave: his dreamy pain 
Conjures her phantom in his house to reign. 
He loathes the sculptor’s plastic skill 
Which living grace belies ; 
Not Aphrodité’s self can still 
The hunger of his eyes.” 


Those who know anything of the text of Aischylus will 
remember that this is a very corrupt passage. Miss Swanwick 
seems to have taken in the fourth line the simple reading, perhaps 
as good as any— 

ddywor’ agepivay idwv ; 


but when we turn to the short appendix in which Professor 
F. W. Newman has suggested certain conjectural emendations 
(the majority of which, though, most happily, not all, our translator 
accepts), we are horrified by the following text :— 


, s ’ ia , es 
mapeate otya Kar’ oipouc, ddoidopog, 
rdisr’ agwptvwy ideiv. 


And, after this, it will certainly be necessary to append the 
explanation. “ Join,” says the Professor, “ aya dgwpivwy, § There 
is silence along (her) paths while they grope to see things which 
cannot be seen. I understand agwpuéywy of Helen’s maids of 
honour”! Aghast at this, we turn to another passage (v. 278) :— 


breprerne TE WOVTOY WOTE YWTidat 
isxi¢ mopevTod Aapmwadog rpde Hdovijy, &e. 
This description of the beacon-fire Miss Swanwick renders 
happily enough :— 
*€ Gold-beaming, bridging in its might the sea;” 


but the line is distinguished with a +, which refers to the proposed 
emendations. There we read, “ For isxi¢ read doxa¢ or bxoug, 
twigs of flame, suggested by xevey. In the corrupt mpdc yoovny, a 
verb is concealed; such as *poyypacer, mponxpoey, vibrated, 

erked forward.” Can the cacoéthes of criticism go beyond this? 
Tt is hardly possible to refrain from applying a line from the 
Professor's translation of the “ Iliad” (which is here quoted with 
approval) :— 

“ O, father Zens, great frenesies’to men thou truly sendest ! m 


There is a great distinction between accuracy and pedantry. 
Pedantry has a tendency to distort, by exaggerating particular 
points. The following would be a fair instance. In the description 
of the gentle nature of Artemis (Ag. 140), the poet says :— 


réccor rep etppwy a Kard 
Spdoouct AewToig parepwv Acdvray, 
rdvTwy 7 adypovopwy priopagrowg 
Onowy dBpicddroue TepTya, 


Miss Swanwick translates gracefully :— 


‘ * So dear to Artemis the brood 7 
Of harmless young that from the swelling teat, 
Be of gentle or of savage mood, 
In glade or forest draw their nurture sweet.” 
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Another reading seems to have been substituted for paXepor 
Atovrwy; but the point which we would illustrate is how @ whole 
passage may be spoiled by an over-stress on certain words. For 
instance, this is what Professor Conington makes of épécove: :— 


** A heart of kindly love 
For dew-drop gems of mighty lions 
And all the tender nursling scions 
Of beasts that in the forest rove.” 


It offends, too, by a sort of “ curiosa infelicitas,” if we may so 
call it ; the painful appropriateness of the rhyme giving a feeling 
of suspécion (here, a false one) that sense or truth was sacrificed to 
rhyme, like the fluent. epitaph,— 


** Underneath this ancient pew, 
Lie the remains of William Rew,” 


with the repentant and apologetic third line,— 
** His name was Smith, but it wouldn’t do!” 


It is this danger about rhymes which Miss Swanwick has seen, 
and which, we are bound to say, she has succeeded in minimising. 

Here are a few lines from Clytemnestra’s description of her 
wifely loyalty to Agamemnon :— 


“ But for myself the gushing founts of grief 
Are all dried up, no single tear is left ; 
Sore with late watchings are my weary eyes, 
Weeping the fiery beacons set for thee 
Unkindled ever. In my dreams I saw, 
Crowded in span so brief, thy countless woes ; 
Then at faint buzzing of the gnat I woke.” 


The well-known chorus in the Choephori (413), fxoWa kéupor 
"Aptoy, is thus given :— 


“ With Arian beat I strike my breast ; 
My outstretched hauds, in wild unrest, 
With Ciesian mourner’s rhythmic woe, 
In quick suceession—to and fro, 
Shower from all quarters blow on blow; 
While with the harly rings amain ; 
My battered and distracted brain.” 


The last two lines, — 
Krom 0° éxippo0ei 
Kpornroy apoy kai mavab\uor Kapa, 


are famous for calling forth grotesque translations. Dr. Peile’s 
. Version, if our memory serves us, runs— 


“ My much-battered and ever-to-be-commiserated head.” 
Rivalling Dr. Sewell’s rendering of — 
pndé BapBapov gwrig sicny 
Xaparreric Bdapa mpocyarye époi. 
“‘ Gape not upon me an earth-grovelling howl.” 

This is very literal 

to keep clear of the 
into it :— 


; almost awfully so. Miss Swanwick manages 
grotesque here ; or at any rate does not plunge 


* Nor in barbaric guise 
Gape out lond cries in homage at my feet.’ 


Perhaps the most difficult portions of Greek tragedy to translate 


satisfactorily are the dialogues carried on between two parties in | 


single lines. The closeness and frequent subtlety of the argument ; 
the forensic quibbles on which it often turns ; the resumption, in 
one line, of the words or construction of the preceding,—make it 
almost an impossible task for the translator. 
thus attempts the cross-argument of Orestes and the Erinnyes 


(Eum., 567), where he seeks to justif d th ° 
matricide :—- justify and they to aggravate his 


“ Or.—I fear not ;—from the tomb my sire will aid. 
Cho.—After such murder, on the dead rely, 
Or.—Polluted was she with a twofold stain. 
Cho.—How so? Instruct the jary of these things. 
Or.—Her husband slaying she my father slew. 
Cho.—Thou livest. She thro’ death is murder-free. 
Or.—Why did ye not then chase her while alive ? 
Cho.—Not of one blood with her the man she slew.” 


And thus the argument proceeds, in a way rather wearisome to 
read, yet very characteristic of the litigious Greek mind, and 
interesting as illustrating the weakness of the marriage tie as 
compared with blood relationship. There are many other specimens 
we would gladly quote, if space permitted. Enough, we would 
hope, has been shown to tempt lovers of 4ischylus, and not a few 
others besides, to look into a translation written by one who is an 
enthusiastic admirer of her original, and has bestowed on the work 
most conscientious labour. And it would be very interesting to 
hear what impression it has made upon one who has 
the Greek. 
would never be acceptable. 
twenty years’ study on Auschylus, has 

| prose, and, somehow or other, 
else, excep 





JOSEPH MAZZINI.* 


THE present volume of Signor Mazzini’s “Life and Writings” 
is devoted to a series of critical and literary essays contributed to 
various periodicals between the years 1829 and 1839. It is not 
so interesting as the former volume, which was autobiographical and 
political ; but it ought not to be passed over by any one who cares 
to know what manner of man the great Italian leader really is, and 
what are the ideas by which his life has been inspired. Those who 
know him only as an indefatigable conspirator, and as an ardent, 
intemperate, and ill-advised politician, will hardly recognise the 
object of their dislike in the eloquent and thoughtful pages before 
us. We do not, of course, mean to commit ourselves to an ac- 
ceptance of Signor Mazzini’s literary any more than of his political 
principles. But it is impossible for any fair and candid person to 
read these essays without admitting that they exhibit incontestable 
indications of a nature pure, lofty, and tender; of a mind both 

tient and penetrating ; and of a culture broad, liberal, and re- 

ned. If circumstances had not made this distinguished man an 
agitator, he would be conspicuous as an author. Indeed, it seems 
to us quite clear that literature was his true vocation, and that it 
would have been his chosen one, had not the insufferable wrongs 


and the grievous debasement of his country driven him into an- 


Miss Swanwick | 


other path. He has at command an admirable style—clear, elo- 
quent, and flowing. He has a ready and generous sympathy for 

enius in whatever form it may manifest itself; while as a writer 
he is always acute and ingenious—sometimes even profound. In 
whatever he writes, there is masculine sense and unaffected earnest- 
ness. In one of the papers in this volume he says that the history 
of Italy is still unwritten. Under happier circumstances, we cannot 


help thinking, that might have been the ay mar work of his 


| 
_ exhibit him as the ardent and laborious seeker after a ‘ unity” 
| which shall link together all the nations of the earth, and unite 
| man to God. Mazzini is a nationalist ; but he is also a cosmo- 


life ; for he evidextly possesses in an eminent degree many of the 
qualities which go to make up a great historian. 


Mazzini is in politics the apostle of Italian unity. These essays 


politan in the best sense of the word. He craves after a state of 
things in which the world shall be no mere chaos of contendin 
forces and opposing nations, but in which each individual an 
all peoples shall employ his or their peculiar talents and endow- 
ments in obedience to one general law of human progress, volun- 
_ tarily and devoutly seeking to discover, and then to follow, the 
track which a beneficent Providence has marked out for the gra- 
dual and indefinite elevation of mankind. With such an ideal ever 
before him, it follows naturally that Mazzini should endeavour to 
| subject everything to system and law; that in his eyes the indi- 
vidual should be subordinate to humanity. It must not, however, 
| be supposed that he is one of those who would crush all spon- 
| taneous individual life. The order of which he is in search is not 
_ such as is gained by imposing a fixed form on society, or com- 
| pelling men to move in a particular groove; it is that which he 
_ thinks would result from the consentaneous action of the human 
| atoms (so to speak) of which society consists, supposing all were 
netrated with right principles and actuated by right motives. 
o this great end, philosophy, art, religion, industry, should work 
_ in harmonious co-operation. In his own words,— 


| Truth is one, and governs every manifestation of life. Every 
stage of the education of humanity, or of a single nation, is presided 

over and directed by a social thought, expressing and representing 
the degree of progress in course of achievement. : 

| Religion, art, politics, and industry, all exptess and promote this 





| thought, in methods varying according to their special mission, and 
' the elements over which their influence extends. 


“‘Genius—the spirit gifted with exceptional power—may either 
sum up the past or phrophesy the future; but the collective literature, 
the art of one or of many nations, is inspired and informed solely 
by the immediate social aim of the epoch. 

“The special aim of art is to excite mankind to reduce thought to 
action. Some of the articles published in the present edition treat of 
this, the sole true definition of art, at greater length. Meanwhile, 
now that the rising of our nation appears to promise a revivat of Italian 
art, it is well to state it here, and refer all who are doubtfal on the 


| subject to history. 


* Philosophy, since its earliest existence, has almost always been 


_ the repository of the ruling thought of its epoch. But that thought, 
| while confined to the regions of philosophy, is unfruitful; the object 


of mere individual contemplation, it is incapable of modifying social 


_ life, unable to incarnate itself in, and direct the action of, mankind. 


Religion seizes upon that Thought, relinks it to heaven, gives it 


_ the consecration of a divine origin and of a future; then, setting it on 


follow in its train. The truth is that the 


never known | 
€ believe, no unfavourable one. A prose translation | 


Mr. Paley, who has spent more than No doubt, the effect of his acts as a 
given us lately a version in | 
it seems wanting in almost — 


| London: Smith, 


high as the supreme law and aim of human action, transforms the 
world through it. 


“The ministry of art is similar. Art seizes upon the idea lying 
inactive in the mind, to instil it into the heart, confides it to the 
affections, and converts it into a passion which transforms man from &@ 
thinker into an apostle.” 


These may be—perhaps they are—the ideas of a dreamer ; but, 
at any rate, they are not the ideas of one bent upon destruction, 
and pursuing freedom without regard to the anarchy which may 
its popular impression of 
Mazzini is just the reverse of the truth. His mind is not destruc- 
tive and negative, but eminently constructive and affirmative. 

; litician has often appeared 
to justify the opinion to which we refer. As a practical politician, 
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he has, of recent years, done little or nothing but mischief. If his 
influence had prevailed, only confusion, and indefinite inter- 
ruption of the progress he desires, could have resulted ; but it is 
no new thing for a man to be less wise in action than in thought, 
or to pursue a great object by means which are utterly unsuitable 
to the attainment of the end in view. We do not desire now to 
enter upon any discussion of Mazzini’s theories. We only seek to 
do justice to the elevation and nobleness of his ideas. They may 
be sound or unsound—the practical inferences he has drawn from 
them may be right or wrong; but, as we have already said, they 
are the ideas of a thinker, and not of a mere vulgar agitator. To 
those who know anything of Mazzini we should indeed apologize 





for saying so much on this point ; but, even amongst well-informed 
persons, there is so much ignorance with respect to the views of 
the Continental politicians who are vaguely classed together as 
“advanced Liberals” or “Republicans,” that it is never super- 
fluous to vindicate any one of these from the imputation of being 
simply a new variety of the sans-culotte. 
The first essay in the present volume is a review of Giannoni’s 
= “ The Exile.” It was published in 1829, and is inserted 
ere on account of the vivid picture which it contains of the bitter 
pangs of banishment. Little did the young writer think that he 
was describing his own fate—and, we may probably add, his own 
feelings. The subject of the next paper, published in the same year, 
is “On a European Literature.” Taking up a remark of Goethe, 
who said, “‘I foresee the dawn of a European literature which no 
single people may claim as their own, for all will have contributed 
to its foundation,” he combats the notion that nature has assigned 
to the literature of each country a peculiar and distinct character. 
He asserts that, on the contrary, the diverse developments of their 
genius are due to circumstances and to constitutions ; and that 
as these become more similar, and intercourse renders the ideas of 
one nation common to all, we shall have a literature embodying 
not so much the thought of any one nation as that of Europe at 


large. 

“What will be the form assumed by this new literature; what 
the opinions, rules, avd principles, which should direct those aspir- 
ing to reach this aim? I know not. Rules and precepts do but 
suffocate true genius, and all that can be usefully done in this wise 
must be to excite, purify, or touch the soul, and then leave it perfect 
freedom in its flight. 

** I know not even by what paths this intellectual renovation must 
be first approached; but I do know that the phenomena of moral 
nature and the inner man will be its chosen domain; and that it will 
regard physical nature and the outward man but as their outward 
symbol and manifestation. I know that social man in action—that is 
to say, in the organized development of his faculties towards a given 

~ aim—will be its subject; and know that this development depends 
upon the action and effect of certain passions universally and truly 
felt, and that the mission of literature must therefore be to cultivate 
and direct them towards that aim. 

“T know that intellect and enthusiasm must no longer be divided ; 
that the secret of the universe can only be divined by one uniting 
both these faculties in the highest degree; and that the truly Euro. 


pean writer must be a philosopher holding in his hand the poet’s | eC 
_ pleasure, even by those who care little about Mazzini’s general views, 


« I know that the universal order and inward force whence life and | 


1 








the diversity of the human faculties, all of which have to be gratified, 
exercised, and excited, have caused its division into varieties or species, 
and given rise to distinctions, just and true in the outset, but which 
have been rendered hurtful and dangerous by being again reduced 
into minute sub-divisions, to each of which pedantry has assigned 
special laws and impassable frontiers. 

“In literature, as in civil government, the various ranks touch 
one another, because they all converge towards a common centre, 
although the services they fulfil are different, and more or less im- 
portant, popular, or direct. e 6) All that is essential 
is to avoid uselessly multiplying the number of functions, or requiring 
similar attributes from different classes or species.” 


The romantic drama, he subsequently says, is the representation 
of a fraction of the universe. As the universe is composed of facts 
and principles, the drama must embrace both. The scope and aim 
of the art should be the maximum of moral efficacy ; and “no 
dramatic writer can attain this unless he so represent the fact as to 
express the degree indicated by that fact upon the thermometer of 
civilization, and the proportion which it bears to moral truth.” An 
instance of the possibility of a drama combining the representation 
of a fact with the manifestation of a moral principle, by which 
to measure the idea emanating from the fact itself, he finds in 
the “ Don Carlos” of Schiller. 

We gain even a still deeper insight into Mazzini’s views of art 
and life from a dissertation on “ Fatality considered as an Element 
of Dramatic Art.” After showing how the idea of fate is dominant 
in the drama of Aischylus, and the notion of necessity in that of 
Shakespeare, he proceeds to say :— 


* A third idea, the idea of Providence, now triumphs over the ideas 
of fate and necessity, and this is sufficient to prove that those who 
seek to revive the dramatic art, must direct their efforts and govern 
their conceptions by that idea. 

“The drama of Providence, a drama that shall reflect the con- 
science of the human race; that, preserving the representation of the 
individual prominent and intact, shall yet find a means of connecting 
him with the general design of which he is a free agent; that looks 
for and teaches truth through the medium of historic reality, and the 
principle through the fact; that displays through the special subject 
chosen the general law of the epoch, above that the law of humanity, 
and supreme over all the Deity—Initiator of the epochs, and Father 
of humanity; a drama that shall substitute for the fatality that 
crushes and overwhelms the mission that elevates and ennobles, and 
for the expiation that cancels error the sacrifice that merits praise; 
such a social drama, eminently religious and educational, as much 
vaster than the drama of Shakespeare, in proportion and purpose, as 
the idea of humanity is grander than the individual idea,—will arise 
in the epoch we foresee, and should even now be set before youthful 
genius as the ultimate goal.” 


We have dwelt upon these essays at some length, because they 
contain in a compact form some of Mazzini’s most characteristic 
ideas. We must pass very lightly over the papers which follow. 
Amongst these are a review of Italian literature between 1830 and 


| 1837; an article on Paolo Sarpi, better known as Fra Paolo ; and 


motion spring are manifested in every object, even as the sun is re- — 


_ alone can we touch. Mazzini has to deal with the claims of both 


reflected entire in every drop of dew; that typical beauty is every- 
where one, and affects all mankind, but that the elements cf the 
beautiful are scattered and diffused throughout all nature, and all 
human things, even in those wherein we see them degraded or dis- 
figured by interest, vice, or sensual habit. 

** And I know that the most certain means of comprehending and 
realizing the peautifal is the constant and intelligent study of nature 
andisguised ; and the readiest method of efficiently reproducing it is a 
profound, psychological, and historical study of mankind ; and the fittest 


temple for the revelation of the truth is an ardent, ingenuous, pure, | 


and untiring spirit. 
“These few principles should, I think, be set before the writer. 
Genius will do the rest in its own fashion.” 


In an essay on “ The Historical Drama,” he discusses the ques- 


tion, whether that drama should confine itself to the mere literal 
representation of facts, or should aim also at embodying moral 


truth, or the truth of principles. He decides unhesitatingly in | 
, he says, is the first requisite of | 


favour of the latter view. Poe 
the drama, but poetry, although never independent of historic 
truth, is yet unable to subsist in realityalone. For while it makes 
human things its subject, it yet teaser them from on high, and 
is chiefly nourished and sustained by its own inborn energy and 
fervour. The mere reproduction of dry facts fails to give a true 
icture of a past age ; and even were it otherwise, that would not 
sufficient. ‘ The ages were not created to repeat the work of 
ages gone. The thought, the moral law of the universe, is sore 
If we say that the promotion of p is the work of philosophy 
alone, we fall into the old error that would condemn poetry to 
delight without instructing, and exile it from the universe, its 
kingdom. But the great poets were great because they were 
creators ; because they penetrated the mysteries of humanity. 
The conception of humanity is indeed the creation of philosophy ; 
but, as the teachings of beens nd by axioms and principles, sound 
harsh and obscure, and do but chill the multitude, poetry has 
invested them with loveliness of form and colour to render them 
acceptable to mortals :— 


“The existence of the drama, as of every other form of poetry 
amongst us, depends upon the fulfilment of these conditions. Literature 





two singularly able, but very merciless, criticisms on ms by 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine. The latter will be read with great 


for they are full of fine taste and of just and striking remarks upon 
the merits and demerits of the poets in question. Upon one point 


authors to be considered as religious poets; and he disallows 
their claims on grounds which he states with even more than 
his usual eloquence and force of expression. His own idea of a 
religious poet he gives us in the following passage, which is as 
exquisite in expression as it is devout in feeling:— 

“The yearning for a belief is not belief. In order to be a religious 
poet, it is not enough, in my eyes at least, to cry ‘Lord! Lord!’ to lie 
prostrate before God, and, with the head in the dust, to confess his 
infinite power: it is necessary to feel his holy law, and to make others feel 
it in such sort as that they shall constantly and calmly act in obedience 
to its precepts. I say calmly, and this calmness of the believer must, 


| above all things, radiate from the poet’s brow upon those who listen 


to his lays, as the spirit of God radiated from the brow of Moses upon 
the Israelite multitudes wandering mistrustingly through the desert. 
‘“‘ For this is, indeed, the mission of the religious poet—to console, 
to strengthen, to guide. The God whom he adores is the God of life 
and love; that is to say, of works wrought in love—is the God who 
uplifts, the God who pardons, but on condition that we shall love 
much, which means, that we shall do much; for what is love merely 
contemplative, love that sacrifices not itself? Wherefore roll the fore- 
bead in the dust, like an African Santon? Did he not form that 
forehead after his own image, that, upraised towards heaven, it might 
adore? Why tremble in every limb, like a criminal before human 
justice? Has he not said, ‘I am the good God; purify your hearts, 


| and serve me in joy’? Such is the God of the religious poet.” 





is essentially one, both in origin and purpose, Variety or means, and | 


We must now take leave of the present volume of Mazzini’s 
works. We do so with increased respect for a man who has been 
greatly misrepresented and misunderstood ; one who, with all his 
faults and in spite of all his errors, is both a true patriot and an 
earnest, elevated, and thoroughly reverential thinker. 








RUSSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA.* ' 
Some years ago, one of the greatest sources of alarm in the mind 
of English politicians was the apprehended advance of Russia 


* Russia, Central Asia, and British India. By a British Subject. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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towards our Indian frontier. Sated with the absorption of weaker 
European States, or checked by the action of other great Powers in 
her ravages to the north and west, Russia has undoubtedly of late 
ears spread herself in a south-easterly direction. Her designs on 
urkey baving been frustrated by the energetic action of France 
and England, aided by gallant little Sardinia, in 1854-5, she has 
since then turned her attention to Central Asia and the countries 
bordering on India and China. Her settlements on the Amoor 
and the Sur Daria have given her a position of advantage, and there 
can be no question that she is steadily creeping on from year to 
year, and to an extent which is hardly realized by English people 
generally. The vast distance of the regions where she is now 
operating from any of the great centres of civilization—their 
chet geography, their immense size, their comparative desola- 
tion, and the barbarism of their scattered and wandering tribes— 
all combine to throw a veil of secresy over the operations of 
Russia, and favour any ulterior projects she may entertain, by 
leaving her to lay her first parallels unobserved by others. 
Recently she has seized Khokan, and she is suspected of an in- 
tention to subjugate Bokhara and Afghanistan. She has employed 
thousands of native peasants in constructing a road to the former 
of those countries, and she has shown remarkable assiduity in both, 
in making herself popular with rulers and people. It was certainly 
an element in the earlier policy of Russia to flatter in the first 
instance those whom she designed to betray in the second ; and, 
for aught we know to the contrary, that may be a characteristic of 
her policy still. Judging by her antecedents, it might not un- 
reasonably be supposed that her eye was already fixed on the two 
countries which she is now courting with honeyed attentions, and 
that, having established herself in Afghanistan, she would use the 
ition as a base of attack on our Indian Empire. In that case, 
we should have to fight for the dominion of Hindostan with 
Russia as formerly we had to fight for it with France. But it may 
be that the Russia of to-day is not as the Russia of the last genera- 
tion. The Crimean war tried the resources of the Northern 
colossus severely. Both in men and in money her losses were 
great, and straitened means may have brought a more sober habit 
of mind. For the last few years, the attention of the Czar has 
been abundantly occupied by the great measure of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs—a hopeful measure, but yet in some sort an 
experiment, necessarily leading to considerable difficulties for 
the time ; and, although the outworks of the Empire are still being 
pushed forward through the deserts of Central Asia, it is possible 
that the object may rather be extension of trade than territorial 
ndizement. Such, at least, is the view entertained by the 
“ British Subject,” whose pamphlet on “ Russia, Central Asia, and 
British India” has led us into these reflections. He is the very 
reverse of an alarmist, and the facts which he states are certainly 
worthy of some consideration. 

“ Russia,” said the Indian Homeward Mail, in an article from 
which the present writer quotes, “ has in very truth been drawn 
on by aggressions similar to those which have drawn us into the 
war with Bhootan. The repeated outrages of hordes of the most 
inveterate man-stealers in the world have compelled Russia to move 
on step by Step, even as we have been compelled, and often with 





more just grounds for conquest... .. We know that such phrases | 


as ‘ the interests of humanity and civilization’ are often employed 
to gild over gigantic wrongs. But we really believe that in the 
Oosbeg States there has been, for a long series of years, an almost 
unchecked course of the most terrible man-stealing and slave- 
dealing.” This was the line of argument adopted by Prince 
Gortchakoff, Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, in the despatch which 
he issued last November to the Russian Embassies and Legations 
in foreign countries. In that document the Prince contended that 
“ the position of Russia in Central Asia is analogous to that of all 
civilized States who, finding themselves in contact with half-savage 
and nomadic tribes, are compelled—as much in the interest of their 
frontiers as in that of their commercial relations—to take measures 
for imposing respect upon inconvenient and turbulent neighbours. 
Such,” adds the Minister, “ has been the task of the United States 
in America, of Holland in her colonies, of England in India. All 
have been forced to follow this course, in which ambition has very 
little part, and wherein the great difficulty consists in knowing 
where to stop.” It is impossible to deny that there is some truth 
and applicability in this reasoning, and assuredly England is one of 
the last countries to make any very earnest protest against the 
adoption of such a principle. The Russians affect to see in our 
expedition against Bhootan an aggressive movement towards the 
North, and we in our turn dread in their continuous march 
across the Tartarian wilderness the first advances of the Czar 
upon our Indian possessions. Both may be equally mistaken ; 
and, while we would not put too much faith in the assurances 
of any statesman, and least of all in those of a Russian states- 
man, it may be as well to consider the question somewhat 
more dispassionately than was the wont of English politicians a few 
ago. There is, in truth, a certain momentum in civilized 
bordered by savage communities, which continually pushes 

them forward. This tendency, natural in itself, has doubtless often 
been miserably perverted, and been made the excuse for acts of 
rapacity, greed, cruelty, and ambition. But it is nevertheless the 
result of an inevitable law, and, if men were less self-seeking than 
they are, it might be used as a means of doing a vast amount of 
good to the subjected as well as to the subjectors. It cannot be 
enied that the conquests of ancient Rome conferred an immense 
service on Europe by diffusing the germs of Greek and Latin 
civilization over the waste places of barbarism. We of the modern 


world, for reasons difficult to explain, have been less fortunate ; 
yet our own rule in India will have something to set against its 
crimes and shortcomings if it implant among the natives a conce 
tion of the arts, the sciences, the purer morality, and the better 
government of the Western world. A region much more in need 
of education is presented to Russia in the vast plains and rocky 
wildernesses lying between the Sea of Aral and the northern 
confines of India. The only question is as to whether Russia, 
supposing her gradually to absorb this region, has the virtue to use 
her power for really beneficent ends, or whether she is not playing 
over again, and more securely because in the dark, the old game 
of Muscovite ambition. That, of course, is a matter to be watched, 
but not a matter for precipitate conclusions and a policy of panic. 

The “British Subject” specially invites the attention of his 
readers to the translation, by Messrs. John and Robert Mitchell, 
of the work called “The Russians in Central Asia,” written by 
Captain Valikanof, M. Veninkof, and other Russian travellers. He 
regards the work as “indispensable to every man who wishes to 
know anything accurately of the geography, trade, social condition, 
or political history of those States which lie between British India 
and Russia, which were in former days the seats of a great empire 
and the abodes of learning, which have for ages been consigned to 
ignorance and tyranny, but which are destined ere long to be 
brought within the sphere of European civilization and Christian 
influence.” It appears from that work that the intercourse between 
Russia and Khiva commenced as far back as the fourteenth 
century, the Czars always having cherished the project of opening 
a trade with India through the countries of Turkestan. Some 
centuries later, when the power of Russia had increased, further 
steps were taken in this direction :— 


*€In 1602, the Cossacks took Khiva and retained it for atime. In 
1622, the Khan of Khiva offered to become a vassal of Russia ; the 
same proposal was made to Peter the Great in 1700, who, in 1750, 
commissioned the Khivan Envoy at St. Petersburg, to goto India for 
the purchase of parrots and panthers, as the Czar wished to ascertain 
the nearest route to that country, and to establish commercial relations 
with it. In 1716, a Russian commercial embassy, composed of 200 
persons, was despatched by the Czar to India, butthe murder of the leader 
put a stop toit; his head was stuffed with hay and sent to the Emir of 
Bokhara, in token of victory. For many years, Khiva was governed by a 
Russian subject, and the intercourse has constantly been } 
ever since. A chapter of value to English merchants is on the State 
of Trade in Central Asia, viewed in connection with Russia, Simce a 
very early period, the people have been supplied with iron, Copper, and 
hardware of every description from Russia. Gold, cotton s, and 
silver form some of the items of the Russian export trade to Central 
Asia. The Russian trade with Central Asia is developing itself steadily 
and rapidly, and assuming an aspect particularly favourable to Russ 
for whose manufactures there is an increasing demand in Central Asia, 
whence she obtains her raw produce in return. An aceount is given 
of the Establishment of Russian rule on the Sea of Arab @ipd on the 
River Syr Daria from 1847 to 1862. This country seems ined to 
be the great highway of trade between Central Asia and Western 


| Europe. During 1848-49, athorough survey of the Sea of Aral was 


completed by Lieutenant Butakof; in 1852, the first Russian steamers 
were launched on the Syr Daria, and made an expedition 400 miles 
from its mouth ; details are given of the progress of Russia along that 
river, ending with her complete establishment on its banks, and the 
securing a line of protection for her subjects carrying on trade. Mach 
light is thrown on the Kirghis tribes, their habits and traditions ; the 
ethnology of Central Asiatic races ; the Desert of Gobi; the Caravan 
Routes; Kashgar, and its history; the Propagation and Suppression 
of Christianity ; the Journeys of various Russian travellers. 


Central Asia, we are bidden to recollect, was once made illus- 
trious by the Bactria and Ariana of antiquity, and was the cradle 
of the human race, from which the Aryans issued to people 


| the countries of Europe. It had famous cities, such a8 





and in more recent days the Genoese found im it th channel 
through which their commerce flowed on to China. We 
observe, however, that its greatness in former times is not aan 
sarily a proof that it could ever be great again. The phy 
features of a country sometimes change—fertility, from one cause 
or another, passing into barrenness; and it would that at 
least a large part of Central Asia is sterile. This may, indeed 
the chief reason of the barbarism of the native races. That 
were once highly civilized is certain. Numerous canals of ancient 
construction still exist, though in a ruinous condition, Broken 
aqueducts are also found ; vast numbers of tumuli and earthworks 
lie scattered over the interminable plains; and the shattered 
remains of magnificent cities lurk beneath the soil. But now all 
is a dreary waste :— et 


“The Nomades of Central Asia live by rapine, and carry on the 
slave trade; neither Timur nor the Mongolian government could 
succeed in forming them into a peaceful nation. The slave trade reigts 
in fall force ; the captives are kept constantly in chains, sometimes 


with an additional piece of wood or metal round the pay ey 
may be heard if they try to escape; captives are made by h 
are. 







mans, who are to those deserts what the brigands of Ita 
Calabria, the terror of all, and a complete clog on thé 
ment of industry; in some districts, travellers have fow 
old people and young children, the whole of the adult 
having been carried away to Khiva, and sold as slaves. .....- 
The cruelties practised at Khiva and Bokhara, as recorded ‘by 
recent travellers, are most revolting. Vimbéry and Dr. Wolff have 
given us some accounts—executioners gouging out the eyesof their 
victims, cutting off their breasts, and wiping the bloody knife on their 
beards. The learned and much lamented traveller 10 | 
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weit had his head struck off and placed on the apex of a pyramid 
formed of human skulls—a custom common to the Bokharians and to 
the savages on the coast of Africa. In Kashgar, human beings have 
been recently slaughtered daily like barn-door fowls, the skulls of the 
victims being disposed in regular layers till they formed towers. In 
the words of a popular song: ‘It is difficult to keep a horse in Kashgar 
when hay is twelve puls the bundle—still more difficult is it to keep 
the head on one’s shoulders.’ A recent traveller, on arriving at Kash- 
gar, found the road leading to the gates of the town bordered on both 
sides by a succesion of small wicker cages, in which were displayed 
the heads of the natives who had suffered execution.” 


The opening by Russia of military roads through this desolate 
territory will, in the opinion of the writer, benefit the commerce of 
all nations by creating fresh outlets :— 


“The Russian roads,” he observes, ‘ will serve for the transport of 
English manufactures, of Indian tea, coffee, quinine, &c., to the shores 
of the Caspian, from thence to be forwarded to Nijni Novogorod and 
Moscow by rail. As far back as 1849, English calico reached Yarkand 
and Khokan..... Rassia carries on a trade in hardware and furs 
with Kabul and Kashmir, by way of Bokhara; at the latter place, 
English broadcloth has been sold, brought overland through Russia. 
But English cotton goods have now supplanted the Russian at 
Bokhara, and we may yet see the textile fabrics of Manchester and 
Bradford, the hardware of Sheffield and Birmingham, passing through 
the marts of Bokhara on to the Russian frontier itself.” 


The “British Subject” agrees with a recent writer in the 
Quarterly Review, that “ Russia must advance, as it were by a law 
of growth, until she has firmly planted her standard on the northern 
foot of the Hindoo Koosh.” She would then be nearly face to face 
with England, and the pamphleteer recommends that we should, 
by all means in our power, cultivate friendly relations with the 
Northern giant. He is evidently a great admirer of the Russians. 
He regards the Greek form of Christianity as an immense improve- 
ment on Roman Catholicism, and as much more capable of 
harmonizing with our own Protestant faith. He speaks highly of 
the good effect of the attempt to establish a peasant proprietary 
over the whole Empire—a policy which has bound the humbler 
classes even of Poland to the common throne ; he enumerates the 
reforms that have recently been introduced ; and he sees in the 
Russians generally the civilisers ofa large part of Asia. His views 
and reasonings are not altogether devoid of truth; but he writes 
too much in the spirit of a partizan to allow us to place implicit 
faith in what he says. One thing is clear—that, if we are to be 
brought side by side with Russia in the East, we cannot reduce 
our Anglo-Indian army of 70,000 men But some time must 
elapse cre Russia reaches the limit of our Oriental possessions. 
Poland is still dissatisfied, Circassia is yet sullenly expectant ; and 
the recent outbreak at Tiflis, in Georgia, shows that the Czar has 
failed to conciliate at least some of the Mohammedan subjects he 
has already acquired. 








CAMBRIDGE SKETCHES.* 


Tue older books on the interior details of university-life 
have passed out of general use — books, for instance, such as 
“Sketches of Cantabs” and “ Peter Priggins, or the Oxford 
Scout.” It was time, perhaps, that something should be written 
to. give the outside world an idea of what men are now like in 
their caps and gowns ; at any rate, whether it was time or not, “ A 
Don” has come forward, and administered such information, doing 
it in a style which at once burks the question—Was it wanted ? 
It is long since anything has been published on any subject what- 
ever more genuinely clever and racy than these “ Sketches from 
Cambridge,” which appeared originally in the columns of the Pail 
Mall Gaztte, and are now collected into a neat volume by the 
Cambridge publishers, Macmillan & Co. ‘ 

The “Don” is more satisfactory when dealing with the various 
classes of undergraduates than when he comes to speak of his own 
order, and of professors and tutors and heads of houses. In these 
latter cases he is somewhat flippant; and his natural taste for 
“smartness” leads him into saying things which it would have 
been better not to say before an undiscriminating and uninformed 
public audience. Round the cheerful fire of some wainscoted 
combination-room, or over a cup of coffee in apartments more 
private and appreciative still, the flashes of the “ Don’s” wit would 

e delightful, and would be taken by his hearers at their just 
worth ; but when a grave paterfamilias takes up this pleasant little 
red book, and reads such startling revelations respecting the great 
and grave authorities to whom he is thinking of committing his 
eldest hope to be formed for life, the anxious father will wipe his 

tacles many times, and be driven into uneasy ponderings as to 
the wisdom of his proposed scheme. It is to be presumed that the 
“Don” does not advance himself as a specimen of his class ; for 
there seems to be no branch of study which he does not affect to 
consider more or less absurd in itself or its results. He looks upon 
all the definite work of a University as entirely ab extra, as if he had 
himself no part or lot in such matters. He once, on his own state- 
ment—which Cambridge tradition confirms — undertook tutorial 
work ; but, happening to describe some pupils who were chattering 
round him as a “set of gibbering maniacs,’ he found they 
did not like it, and he would seem to have given up the attempt 
in despair, upon this discovery of the conditions which fetter a 





& ° Sketches from Cambridge. By a Don. London and Cambridge: Macmillan 
oO. 








tutor’s tongue. License of tongue on the part of a tutor sometimes 
recoils on his own head ; for among the undergraduates abused 
there may be embryo Fellows, and a man has been known to have 
no chance of the mastership of his college because among the 
junior Fellows there were some who had walked out of his lecture- 
room in indignation on the audience being called collectively “a 
pack of fools.” So that, considering how enviously the “ Don,” 
according to his own confession, looked upon the comfortable berth 
held by the head of a house, it was quite as well for him to cease from 
his tutorial work, if it involved the application of such opprobrious 
terms as “gibbering maniacs” to his men. These, however, were 
“poll-men,” and therefore it was safe to abuse them, so far as the 
prospect of the mastership was concerned, for none of them would 
ever have a vote in college-matters. Indeed, the Don, throughout 
his book, claims the liberty of saying very severe things about 
men of their calibre, so far as brain is concerned ; and he seems 
to think that no amount of smart writing on that point can 
overdraw the picture. If his conception of the “poll-mind” is 
correct, there cannot be anything more completely a nullity than 
that mental existence :— 


“The ‘poll coach’ looks upon a refractory youth with the feelings 
ofa Rarey regarding Cruiser. The poll youth is shy of any instructors 
much as that redoubtable beast had an aversion for grooms. He con- 
siders them as curious pieces of mechanism, standing in some un- 
known relation to a whip and a bit and bridle. The victim has, there- 
fore, to be tempted with the lecture-room by gentle means; to be 
tempted even by occasional indulgence in beer or tobacco in a retired 
part of the establishment ; when he makes a frantic plunge, and gives 
up study altogether, the tempting must be repeated. When tolerably 
tamed, he still requires incessant attention. The great difficulty of 
those whom destiny has marked for plucking is that they can neither 
keep their minds to one subject, nor their bodies to one place. They 
are incapable of steady attention or steady habits. The object of the 
coach is first to fix them down in his workshop, and then to go 
through the exhausting process of assiduously hammering knowledge 
into a fool. The most distressing case is when a man’s mind is so, 
constructed as to contain five subjects at once, but not six. I have 
known a youth of this kind, who was plucked seven times for his 
Little Go, and every time plucked in only one subject. Once he suc- 
ceeded in everything but Euclid; another time he got up his Euclid 
and forgot his Scripture History; a third time he managed both of 
these, but failed in his Greek Testament. He was like a child tryin 
to pick up six marbles, when its hand was only big enough to hol 
five. 

“‘ Driving refractory pigs, always wanting to stand still or to bolt in 
the wrong direction, is known to be trying to the temper. ‘ Pigs is 
awkward animals to drive—especially when there’s many of them— 
very,’ according to Thucydides ; and the same observation applies to 
the equally refractory and lazy animal called a poll man.” 


We can only say that this is not merely severe, but is calculated to, 


mislead the general reader. After some experience of the mental 
condition of a large number of the first-class poll-men, and even 
of many of the second class,as compared with the tail of the 
honour men, any one would be inclined to say that the industry 
and intelligence of the poll man are at least equal to the measure 
of those qualities displayed by the low honour man ; and there are 
every year a dozen poll men who are, for all ordinary prociyens eee 
poses where energy and intelligence are required, quite as as 
a very large proportion of even the higher names in the Mathe- 


matical Tripos. 
The “Don” is very merciful to his readers in the matter of 
examination mistakes. He abstains on principle from flooding his 


pages with apocryphal answers, and the solitary story he thinks 
worthy of a place there is certainly worthy of reproduction 
here :— 


“T believe a story to be authentic which recounts an unpublished 
addition to the parable of the Good Samaritan. After repeating the 
Samaritan’s saying to the innkeeper, ‘ When I come again, I will repay 
thee,’ the unlucky examinee added, ‘ This he said, knowing that he 
should see his face no more.’ ” 


We cannot resist the temptation to give another of the “ Don’s” 
stories, evidently taken from his own personal experience:— 


‘¢ After a month’s training for a boat-race or an examination, some 
men persist in thinking that they have a right to an evening’s ‘enjoy- 
ment.’ I remember a youth distinguished rather on the river than in 
examinations, who astonished us on such occasions by developing 
hitherto unknown faculties. One Jones, remarkable chiefly for pro- 
priety in dress, had invited him to celebrate one of his athletic 
victories by the usual supper. At a late hour the guest rose to return 
thanks. ‘Some men,’ he began, with a drunken affectation of wisdom, 
‘have both brains and muscles,’—pointing with a gracefal bow toa 
neighbour ;—‘ some have no muscles, but brains, like Smith ’—Smith 
being a diminutive but highly sagacious coxswain,—‘ some have no 
brains, but muscles, like me; and some’—turning suddenly upon our 
host—‘ have no brains, nor muscles, but collars, like Jones.’” 


The “ Don” very properly protests against the caricatures which 
are made to do duty for specimens of his own order in modern 
novels, and he endeavours to convey a more just idea of what a 
Don really is. In his delineations of the position filled by the 
head of a ool he rather confirms the popular view of that 
ful preferment towards which his own eyes wander with 
desire :— 

“You live in a picturesque old house, haunted by the associations 
of centuries. You sueceed to a long line of dignitaries, in 
half way by the vulgar intrusion of the civil wars. In your own little 
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world you hold indieputably the first place. No one ever meets you 
who has a right to take precedence of you. You have a snfficient 

; and last, not least, you have nothing in the world to do...- 
For a small body of men, most of them intimately known to each 
other, to select one of their number to a post which imposes next to 
no duties, and confers considerable advantages, is obviously an 
invidions task. The Cardinals are said to have an unpleasant 
time of it in electing the Pope; and I doubt whether they are 
filling up a more desirable office. The Pope, we all know, leads 
a happy life; he drinks the best of Rhenish wine, and only sufiers 
from the evils of enforced celibacy. The more fortunate head 
of a house acquires on his election not merely additional facilities 
for the cultivation of a gocd cellar of wine, but he has the pri- 
vilege, and almost the duty, of taking a wife. As the only married 
man among a corporation of bachelors, he ought to feel even more 
keenly than other men the advantages of matrimony. He settles 
down in his little kingdom, and devotes himself to such studies and 
amusements as befit the dignity of his exalted position. His fellows 
may laugh at him, or make epigrams upon him in secret. Young men 
are apt to be irreverent. But their idle murmurs can hardly pevetrate 
from the combination-room to the lodge of the august object of their 
ridicule.” 


Without further multiplying quotations, we would only add 
that every one, however ignorant of University matters, must 
derive great amusement from the perusal of these “ Sketches from 
Cambridge.” Readers, however, who are not acquainted with the 
wv must expect to miss the point of some of the “ Don’s” 

es, ‘ 








THE AUTHORESS OF “AMY HERBERT” ON 
EDUCATION.* 


In this work, Miss Sewell has not done justice to herself. It is 
difficult to say anything new about education ; but old truths require 
occasionally to be put into new shapes. Modes of thinking, as 
well as modes of expression, vary with each successive generation, 
almost as completely as fashions in dress. Who would care to read 
now Mrs. Chapone’s once popular letters? The grandmother's 
wedding-dress temp. Georgii JII. must be remodelled to the taste 
of the granddaughter in the Victorian era. The writer of the 
“Principles ” acknowledges this ; but, after saying she had nothing 
new to tell us, was it judicious to fill two closely-printed volumes 
with mere adaptations of old saws to modern instances? Some of 
the “Upper Ten,” for whom the work is specially intended, may 
find time to read it through conscientiously ; but the majority of 
mothers and governesses will leave it unread, because there are so 
many other and more pressing things to be done. 

The “ Principles,” we need hardly say, are very sound, though a 
little coloured here and there with the authoress’s usual High 
Church tint; but every schoolmaster, and schoolmistress, and 
governess of any nous has plenty of sound principles. The diffi- 
culty lies in their proper application, and on this point the assist- 
ance given is of the scantiest. None but a person of large experience 
can write a truly useful book on education: amateur Ste 
school teachers, and young ladies of that class to which it is 
evident the authoress belongs, may write very prettily, but they 
are seldom practical. The experienced teacher got along somehow 
without formal principles, and he can only point to the result, 
without showing you how it was attained. He picked up his 
principles as he wanted them. He was just and frank, always a 
gentleman among his boys, and he succeeded. Money is not a 
necessary proof of success; but a preceptor of pupils upright, 
honourable, God-fearing, truth-telling, who turn out good men, 
is himself a success, and the cause of success in others. No 
mere rules will ever make a good teacher, or enable a mother 
to train a child, because you never find two cases identical. 
Hence Miss Sewell condemns the prevailing rage for systems ; 
but systems are for numbers, and are excellent in their proper 
place. You must have a system for a large school quite as much 
as for a regiment or a ship’s crew. The Procrustean bed does not 
suit every one ; but the exceptions must do as they can. Captains 
and colonels and head-masters can pay but very little attention to 
individual character. This is quite as true of education as it is of 
instruction : we see it every day in a large family. It is, however, 
a fair matter for discussion whether too much reliance is not placed 
upon system. We have some recollection of how things used to be 
at Addiscombe, and the newspapers tell us how things now are at 
Sandhurst. If youths are governed as if they were nine-pins, they 
are not likely to turn out rational and moral men. 

Miss Sewell’s educational axiom is a simple one: “ Rules for 
children, principles for adults.” In the earlier stages of life, obedi- 
ence is the child’s pole-star ; in the later, he may follow his reason, 
judiciously directed. No strict limits can be laid down, when one 
is to make way for the other. As darkness melts imperceptibly 
into light, no sharp line dividing them, so youth glides unnoticed 
out of the obedient age into the reasoningage. It is this isthmus of 
time between boyhood and manhood that presents the greatest 
difficulty to all engaged in the duties of education. Nor is it 
much better with girls, though, for obvious reasons, they are less 
troublesome. : 

One of Miss Sewell’s best chapters is that on Truth ; but it is 
rather too sermonizing. Dr, Arnold practically said all that she 
says in fewer words than she occupies pages: “ Speak the truth, 

of Education, drawn from Nature and Revelation, and a 
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-think large schools are favourable to truthfulness. 


and act the truth, because you are a gentleman.” She mada 

et it 
is not the number of pupils, but the discipline, that is at fault, 
Her condemnation of ladies’ seminaries is too severe, though much 
of it is very true. For girls there is nothing like home education ; 
but, as the great majority of the middle class cannot afford to pay 
a governess, there is no alternative but the boarding-school. Were 
there good day-schools for girls, they need not leave their homes, 
and the silly prejudice against such schools would soon fade away. 
If parents would pay liberally enough to remunerate efficient 
teachers, day-schools would soon increase in number and in = 
tation. Mamma spends so much upon dress, and papa upon his 
little private pleasures, that there must be a “screwing ” some- 
where, and the poor daily governess or schoolmistress is the 
victim. For twenty or even sixteen pounds a year, a girl may be 
put out to a boarding-school, and “ treated as one of the family.” 
We pity the family ; but, as the terms will hardly pay for food, 
what remains for decency, comfort, and good teaching? Bad habits 
are contracted, and a looseness of morals that often betrays itself 
later in life. We do not mean to say that high terms and good 
education always go together, for what is called “a dear school” is 
frequently and notoriously a hot-bed of vices ; but it is as true in 
education as it is in the mart, that you must pay a good price for 
an article of good quality. On this point Miss Sewell’s opinions 
are sound ; and if her book be only as much read as it deserves 
to be, the next generation of young ladies will have cause to be 
grateful to her. 





- 





NEW NOVELS.* 


Wirnovt being in any respect strikingly good as a novel, “John 
Neville” is a book which great numbers of readers will find to be 
highly enjoyable. The writing is fresh and unaffected, and the charac- 
ters are drawn from recognisable types. It is soon discoverable 
that, although the hero is a “ fast” young soldier, moving in the 
midst of a section of Anglo-Indian society of which scandal is a not 
unusual concomitant, the author never indulges in “ fast” writing. 
Too sensible, on the other hand, to pretend to have views and 
feelings finer than those which are really natural to himself, he 
writes frankly in the style of what is called a “man of the world.” 
He loves the sports of the field, and he says so, but without 
attempting to give undue importance to the amusement of his pre- 
dilection. Sometimes, in his frankness of expression, he is a little 
vulgar ; but he is never coarse. On the contrary, he often exhibits 
extreme delicacy in his sympathies with, and exposition of, the 
feelings of his characters. These, for the most part, are @ lively set 
of people, whose manners are represented without exaggeration or 
caricature. Of plot there is little in “John Neville,” but still a, 
to interest the reader in the doings of the principal personages whr 
appear init. As the hero is fly-fishing on one of the rivers in the 
south of Scotland, one of his hooks catches in the arm ofa charming 
young lady, who has accidently come within the back-sweep of his 
line. Her name is Amy Falconer ; she has “ blue—deep blue-violet 
eyes,” and she is the heroine of the story. The fisherman is home 
from India, on leave of absence, and he has nothing better to do 
than to fall in love with her, after having so unexpectedly caught 
her with a trout-hook. His love is returned, and all is going well 
until a certain Mrs. Jones, a sprightly widow from India, turns up. 
and prefers some claims to his attention, not altogether unwarranted - 
by previous intimacy of acquaintance. A letter which he writes to 
this lady is misdirected by him, and finds its way into wrong hands. 
The match is broken off, and he returns to India. In the end, however, 
the affair of the widow Jones is satisfactorily explained, and the lovers 
are brought together for good and all. Reduced to this bald outline 
the story appears to have nothing in it; it is filled, however, with 
small incidents of a highly-amusing kind, relating to barrack-life 
in India, and life at the hill-stations. The sporting scenes are 
capitally described, full of motion, enjoyment, and picturesque- 
ness, without a tinge of the mock-heroic which generally disfi 
such recitals. Altogether “ John Neville” is a novel of which we 
can speak in terms of admiration ; its merits are very considerable, 
its faults are not of a kind that call for reproof. 

In more vigorous hands than those of Mrs. Wynne, the story of 
“A Life in a Love” might have been one of stirring interest; as 
it is, it is just distinct enough in form and graceful in treatment to 
satisfy the mildest demands of the habitual novel reader—no more. 
By the class of reader we have named, it will be read of course ; 
young ladies will think it pretty, and more matured judges of their 
own sex will freely admit that they have read many amd many 
worse novels in their time. Mrs. Wynne is by no means devoid of 
faculty ; but she appears rather to paint under the fear of being 
thought to draw too boldly, and to use colours too positive. What 
is very evident from her writing is that she is a lady of delicate 
perception, modest rather than weak, and capable of better work if 
she will attempt it. Her principal female character—and her 
female characters are the best in the book—seems especially to 





* John Neville: Sportsman, Soldier, and Gentleman. By A Centurion, Two 
vols. London: y Brothers. 


A Life ina Love. By Mrs. Wynne, Three vols. London: Bentley. 


ma ai Married Life. By Mrs. Mackenzie Danicl. Three yols. London: 
ewoby. 


Hope Deferred. By Sybil. Two vols. London: Newby. 


The Staff Surgeon ; or, Life in England and .T. One vol. * 
Londee: Geundare, Gtlep, & Co. ngland and Canada, By E. 8, T. One 


The London Cousin. By C.T. One vol. London: Newby. 
Who Did It? By W. W. Walpole. Three vols, London; Newby. 
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aye this view ; for it is within an ace of being a strong character. 
n the character to which her sympathy appears most to attach 
itself, we are not able to take any particular interest. Gentle- 
souled creatures, who sacrifice everything for the sake of others, 
whose lives are, as it were, somebody else’s, have ceased to be 
attractive to us in novels. In actual life, we should quarrel with 
them for not accepting the rights of nature, and turning them to 
wholesome account. It would have satisfied us to have had Edith 
Lindsay marry the man whom she had loved for years; and we 
fancy that “ A Life in a Love” would have been more satisfactory 
to a majority of its readers if that had been the end of the story. 
Instead of affording us that satisfaction, Mrs. Wynne asks us to 
accept this picture of her favourite character brought face to face 
with what ought to have been a great and terrible disappoint- 
ment :— 


* An hour later, I joined the pair” (it is the character herself who 
is made to express the state of her own feelings on the occasion) ‘‘as they 
stood on the balcony. A flood of moonlight silvered all the garden, 
the leaves and myrtle-trees glittered, and the distant waves sparkled 
in the light. It fell upon the figures of Harold and Magdalene, 
bathing them in its pure illumination. His arm was round her, 
closely clasping his newly-won treasure, while her fair head nestled 
on his shoulder, with the happy confidence of a heart that has found 
its rest. There seemed such a mutual appropriation in their attitude, 
that fora moment a jealous pang shot through me, but it was the 
last I ever knew. 

*“ Harold turned as I approached, and taking my hand, held it 
locked with Maude’s in his, as he said softly, ‘We have waited fur 
you; no happiness can be complete for us that Edith does not witness 
and share.’” 


A few touches more of the “ weaknesses of nature,” and our 
interest in the Ediths of fiction will more nearly approach to that 
which we take in the Ediths of our every-day experience. 

With bricks and mortar, wood and nails, architects of very 
moderate talent will produce an almost endless variety of tolerably 
symmetrical buildings. Possibly nobody will think much of them 
when they are built ; but, at least, they will serve to show some of 
the capabilities of the materials employed in their construction. 


Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel knows all about her building materials, | 


and where to get them in any quantity, if not of the best quality ; 


but her architectural skill is limited to the-production of only one | or depth, the paper will nevertheless give the uninetructed senieea 


kind of structure—the Dalston or Camberwell class of cheap genteel 
edifices. But if she is not strikingly skilful in her art, she is 
untiringly industrious. - It is not many months since we noticed a 
new novel of hers entitled “‘ Reaping the Whirlwind,” and here she 
is again with her three volumes of—shall we say with Hamlet, 
“Words, words, words” /—for of “matter,” indeed, she gives us 
as little in “ Elsie’s Married Life ” as could well be evenly spread 
over 888 pages. She tells something of a story, of course, with 
incidents and characters belonging to it, more or less necessarily ; 
and if it is evidence of cleverness on her part to have reproduced 
only such incidents and characters as novel-readers of fair expe- 
rieuce may recognise at a glance as old acquaintances, her newest 
novel is very clever indeed. For our own reading, however, we 
prefer novels that introduce us to newer characters than the father 
who, to save himself from bankruptcy, “ sacrifices” his daughter, 
and the wife who finds a lady’s portrait in her husband’s desk, and 
on the strength, or weakness, of her discovery leaves his roof and 
his society until it is satisfactorily proved to her that she has been 
a great goose for her pains. There may, however, still be readers 
to whom such characters are interesting, and to whom “ Elsie’s 
Married Life,” therefore, may be an entertaining story. 

The authoress of “* Hope Deferred” has-evidently worked under 
the impression that multiplied incidents—no matter how incon- 
gruous or purposeless—are as good as a plot; the result of her 
labours ought to satisfy her that she has taken an erroneous view 
of the subject. But for the fact that she announces herself as the 
authoress of a previously- published novel, we should have concluded, 
upon what appeared good internal evidence, that the present was a 
first attempt at story-telling. It does not inspire us with hope to 
find that “ Sybil” is not a thoroughly green hand. The only thing 
we can say in favour of her “ Hope Deferred ” is that it is in two 
thin volumes, which makes it one-third -less objectionable than it 
would have been had it fullowed the accepted pattern of a circu- 
lating-library novel. 

A very little plot, still less character, a flutter of small incident, 
and a great deal of smaller conversation, made into one volume, and 
entitled “ The Staff-Surgeon,” and we have the book with which 
“ E.S. T.” hopes to interest stray readers. And, inasmuch as there 
are readers of all shades of taste, besides readers who have no taste 
of any kind, he has a chance, however remote, of finding his hope 
realized. We can do no more than indicate the quality of his work 
as a guide to possible readers. Here is a short specimen-passage, 
pitched upon at random, and fairly characteristic of his novel :— 


** The next day was Sunday, and Maude was rather late in rising ; 
not that this was her custom on Sunday mornings—indeed, quite the 
contrary; but the night before (after coming up from a long chat with 
Mrs. Ancaster), she had put out her candles and sat for hours in the 
eurtained window-seat, watching the moonlit walks, the shaded 
terraces, and every now and then the red light of a cigar, and a tall 
form pacing the gravel sweep, sometimes pausing to glance up at 
the house, then passing on again, to be lost in the shadows cast by the 
copper beech and oak trees,” &c. 


A landscape with beech and oak trees of copper is ec pa | 
bit of scenery, and we should have been glad if “E. 8, T.” 


> 








given us such directions as would enable us to visit it. Copper- 
trees are, we believe, not wholly unknown in Holland ; but our 
own knowledge of such arboraceous wonders is limited to the kind 
of weeping willow which stands by the water-temple in the grounds 
of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, and the branches of 
which have a tendency to pour down an aqueous shower upon the 
head of the too inquisitive sight-seer. We will not undertake to 
say that the idea of copper beeches and oaks is the most striking 
to be found in “ The Staff Surgeon,” but we have not found any 
more striking. 

With the story of “The London Cousin,” we are quite at home— 
we have known it by heart, every turn of it, longer than we care 
to remember. When we had read fewer novels, no doubt, we 
were deeply interested in the fortunes of the estimable country- 
girl whose affections are here, once more, so cruelly disregarded by 
her choleric and mercenary-minded father. But now we cannot 
rouse ourselves to feel any anxiety as to her fate. We cannot 
tremble for her when she is in peril, knowing so well as we do 
exactly how she will be rescued, and by whom. 

“ Who Did It ?”—“T see it all now,” moaned the victim. “My 
guileless nature has been systematically imposed upon. But is 
there no way of escape ?”—Yes ; a fast steamer to America; a 
sojourn of a few years there ; then a well-timed return to the scene 
of the catastrophe ; discovery of the real perpetrators of the wrong 
wll naturally follow, to be succeeded by rebabilitation—or, as it 
would be described in the bills of a transpontine theatre, “an im- 
pressive dénouement.” Mr. Walpole’s virtuous hero is falsely and 
maliciously accused of stealing some money ; he takes the course 
we have suggested, and finds that it answers admirably. In two 
volumes, “ Who Did It?” would have been a more readable novel 
than either of those noticed above, issued from Mr. Newby’s pub- 
lishing house. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The London Quarterly Review for October. (Elliot Stock.)—The 
new number of this Review contains several articles on subjects of 
general interest. The first, though entitled “‘ The Dante Commemora- 
tiov,” is rather a criticism on Dante himself—his life, character, and 
genius—than an account of the great festival at Florence, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of last May. Though not remarkable for brilliancy 


good idea of the great Italian’s opinions, sufferings, and writings. 
** The Carlovingian Dynasty and the Feudal System ’”’ offers an interest- 
ing and careful analysis of the political edifice erected by Charlemagne 
—an edifice in which the reviewer detects the gravest faults of design 
and structare, and which fell to ruins the moment the master- 
hand was removed. Mr. Smiles’s work on “ Brindley and the Early 
Engineers” forms the text of a review which is a summary of the book 
on which it is based ; and this is followed by a very long article on “‘ The 
Vatican and the Kremlin,” contrasting the persecutions of the Roman 
and Greek churches, and, while condemning both, giving the pre- 
ference to the latter. ‘The Pope,” it is remarked, “ cannot change 
for the better; the Czar can. While the autocratic spirit subsists, 
the Czar can as little as the Pope look upon other Powers as his 
equals; but it is to be hoped that neither civil nor religious despotism 
can long survive the emancipation of the serfs.” Mr. Palgrave’s 
Arabian Travels are next reviewed, and in the following article— 
‘‘Female Agency in the Church”’—-a general support is given to the 
work of women in helping to Christianize the heathen, whether at 
home or abroad, while at the same time specific faults are pointed out. 
It is,’ says the writer, “ upon the full recognition and efficient organ- 
ization of the female diaconate at home and abroad, that the complete 
accomplishment of the Christian’s most cherished hopes for the world 
must depend.” The paper on the “ Planting and Training of American 
Methodism ”’-abounds in curious information ; and the final article, 
on Dr. Lightfoot’s revised text of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
will be found interesting by theologians and Biblical students, though 
it may possibly seem a little heavy to the more general reader. 

Poems. By Charlotte Hardcastle, Author of “The Cliffords of 
Oakley,” &c. (Brighton: Treacher.)—‘* London-super-Mare,” as 
Thackeray called Brighton, does not often imitate its great examplar 
in the production of literary works. The reviewer is but seldom 
called on to criticize the offspring of Sussexian presses, and Brighton, 
though it may read much, writes little. We do not even know—for 
in truth we never took the trouble to inquire—whether the local 
papers have a “ Poet’s Corner,” in which Odes to the Sea may alter- 
nate with Sonnets on the Downs; but we will give the Brightonians 
the benefit of the doubt, and assume that they have a corner for 
literary exercitations. Whether or not, however, here is a whole 
volume of poems from the marine Paradise of wealthy Londoners— 
a volume Brighton-written, Brighton-printed, Brighton-published, 
and, we suppose, Brighton-bound. Miss Hardcastle writes in a 
pleasing and elegant vein. She knows how to express herself 
fully; her fancy, if not remarkable for power, is well ordered and 
directed, and her thoughts have the virtue of intelligibility. Excepting 
a few occasional imperfections, her versification is easy and flowing, 
and the spirit of her volame is such as to ensure its reception alike by 
old and young. 

The British Hemiptera. Vol. I. Hemiptera-Heteroptera. By John 
William Douglas and John Scott. (Published for the Ray Society by 
Hardwicke.)—Important as it is from a scientific point of view, this 
is not a volume for examination in any but a scientific periodical. Its 
object, as stated by its authors, * ig to furnish British entomologists 
with descriptions of the indigenous Hemiptera- Heteroptera, Hitherto, 
it seems, only a few specimens have been described or figured by 
British authors; “ the collections are few and imperfect, ond oe 

only in part or incorrectly named, the national collection in the rex 
Museum being no exception.” Several learned works, however, have 
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on the Continent ; and after the present very elaborate and 
erudite production, English students will have no right to complain. 
The Shaving of Shagpat. An Arabian Entertainment. By George 
Meredith. (Chapman & Hall.)—It is some ten years ago, or nearly, 
since Mr. Meredith first published this delightful piece of fancy and 
drollery. We are glad to see it has been reprinted in a handsome 
single volume, and anticipate for it a renewed term of popularity. It 
is fall of sly humour and poetry—sweet and pungent with the aroma 
of the East; and all who are fond of the “ Arabian Nights” will be 
certain to be pleased with this “ Entertainment ” also. 

The Elements of Botany for Families and Schools. (Longmans.)— 
This is the tenth edition of a work published under the direction of 
the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The present issue has 
been revised by Mr. Thomas Moore, F.L.S., the curator of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, and author of the “ Handbook of British Ferns,” and 
other similar works. Partly rewritten, and illustrated by woodcuts of 
a better kind than those hitherto introduced, the little volume is well 
fitted-out for a renewed career of usefulness. 

The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book, for Home and 
School Use. By William Davis, B.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Davis, being 
dissatisfied with the modern system of substituting for the old spelling- 
book lessons exercises in spelling and dictation taken at haphazard 
from the reading lessons, has compiled a series of carefully graduated 
spelling lessons, which, he alleges, contain a systematic view of all 
the difficulties and irregularities of the English language, with copious 
dictation, transcription, and reading exercises. He believes that his 
pages “contain all, or nearly all, the words to which a child’s atten- 
tion need be specially directed, and that when these words are known, 
the scholar is undoubtedly a good speller.’ We commit the book to 
those whom it may specially concern. 

The Conscript. A Tale of the French War of 1813. Translated 
from the French of M. Erckmann-Chatrian. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)— 
We noticed the original work of M. Erckmann-Chatrian in our sum- 


appeared 


mary of foreign literature in the supplement to the Lonpon REVIEW | 


of January 7th; and we need therefore do no more on the present 
occasion than intimate the appearance of this English version. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THERE is a word now creeping into our journals, generally in con- 
nection with American intelligence, which may puzzle some English 
readers. We allude to the term Waterfall. When the capture of 
Jefferson Davis was first announced here, it was stated that he was 
taken in his wife’s crinoline, gown, and “ waterfall,” but that his boots 
betrayed his sex. The term “ waterfall,” we learn from a gentleman 
from New York, is applied there to the long hair-net worn by 
ladies. At first it was kept within modest bounds, but latterly, with 
the desire to outdo neighbours and acquaintances, the net and false 
hair assumed ridiculous proportions, extending down the back in an 
unsightly manner. The term originally given to the hair thus worn was 
a “fall;”’ but when the fall grew to an absurd size, the mob started the 
ery, “ What a fall! What a fall!” as a wearer passed along the 
street. Gradually this was reported in the newspapers as a “ water- 
fall’’—the name now applied to the article in question. 

Mr. Sala started on Thursday for Glasgow, where he will deliver 
three lectures on Europe, America, and Africa, or, to narrow the 
subject down to the capabilities of three short lectures, England, the 
United States, and Algiers. 

The decease of Mr. George Linley, the well-known ballad-writer, is 
announced in the morning journals. Although Mr. Linley has left no 
great work behind him, his pleasant songs will not soon be forgotten. 


Four books bear his name as their author :—‘“‘ Metrical Annals of the | 


Kings and Queens of England ;” “‘ The Musical Cynics of London,” a 
rhyming piece of satire ; ‘‘ The Gold-Seeker, a Metrical Narrative ;” 
and “‘The Modern Hadibras,” a Poem in three Cantos, satirizing in 
very plain terms what Mr. Linley conceived to be certain abuses in 
London literary and artistic society. Mr. Linley was widely known 


in West-end circles for his conversational powers, his anecdote, and his | 


ready wit, and for being—to use an old phrase—“ good company.” 
For a quarter of a century he has been a Bond-street celebrity ; and 
his eyeglass—his latest epigram, composed that morning, and which 
he would insist on repeating to you—his pleasant, conversational 
manner—all recalled the literary lounger and song-writer of thirty 
years ago. Mr. Linley was not a young man at the time of his 
decease ; he was sixty-seven, but twelve months ago he looked barely 

During the past year, however, his previous good health 
seemed to have left him, and he gradually found himself less able to 
walk from his house at Kensington to his favourite Bond-street. For 
some time previous to his death, he had been making arrangements to 


now if the family will proceed with such a work. 


It is reported that the Messrs. TrnsLey are about to turn over their 
business to a limited liability company, and that a ‘new daily 
newspaper will probably be among the early ventures of the new 
arrangement. 

A curious paragraph is now going the round of the American 
papers, headed “ Bryant, the poet, and President Jefferson.” Recently, 
it appears, a controversy has been held between the Evening Post 
(Bryant’s own paper) and the New York World upon Jefferson’s 
character, and a correspondent has forwarded to the World, for repub- 
lication, a lampoon on Washington’s successor, from the pen of 
William Cullen Bryant, in 1803, when he was but nine years of age. 
The World remarks, “ As a weapon of controversy we scorn to use it ; 
but it has a curious biographical interest which may commend it to 
lovers of literary history. Our first impression was, that it could 
not be Bryant’s, since in 1803 he was but nine years of age. But, on 
turning to ‘ Duyckinck’s Cyclopmdia,’ we find it stated that Bryant 
wrote and published verses at that age, and this piece is in the same 





é _ of a citizen of the United States, wh t lyi r 
issue a collected edition of his songs and ballads; but it is doubtful | coaneaan aaa 





strain toward Jefferson with ‘The Embargo,’ published at fourteen.” If 
genuine, it is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance of poetical 
precocity of which there is any authentic record. Cowley wrote, in 
verse, “‘ The Tragicall History of Pyramus and Thisbe” at ten, and 
Pope, who lisped in numbers, composed his ‘Ode on Solitude” before 
he was twelve ; but, as they were not published at the time, we know 
not what new touches their authors may have given them. That a 
boy nine years old should have written such lines as the following is 
remarkable, and would seem incredible if their publication the same 
year did not authenticate the fact. It would be absurd to hold a boy 
of that age responsible for the political sentiments he expresses; he 
was the echo of what he heard; but that he could have entered so 
fully into its spirit, and was able to express it with so much pro- 
priety of versification, is a marvel of precocity :— 


“On Tuomas JEFFERSON.—By Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


And thon, the scorn of every patriot’s name, 
Thy country’s ruin and her council’s shame! 
Poor, servile thing! derision of the brave! 
Who erst from Tarleton fled to Carter's cave ! 
Thou who, when menaced by perfidious Gaul, 
Did’st prostrate to her whiskered minions fall ; 
And, when our cash her empty bags supplied, 
Did’st meanly strive the foul disgrace to hide ;— 
Go, wretch! resign the presidential chair; 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair. 

Go, search with curious eye for horned frogs, 
’Mid the wild waste of Louisana bogs ; 

Or where the Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme, 
Go, span, philosophist, thy Sally’s charms, 
And sink supinely in her sable arms ; 

But quit to abler hands the helm of State, 

Nor image ruin on thy country’s fate.” 


No doubt the ideas and expressions here are very commonplace ; 
but it is extraordinary that a boy of nine should have learnt 
so much of the trick of authorship. Jefferson’s amateurship jin 
natural history was a constant topic of satire when he became 
the leader of the Democratic party. That walking law-library and 
* Federal bull-dog,” Luther Martin, printed a letter in 1797, in 
which he scoffs at Jefferson as “employed in weighing the rats 
and mice of the two worlds to prove that those of the New are 
not exceeded by those of the Old ;” and “ Peter Porcupine” (William 
Cobbett), the same year, published a ludicrous will, in which, among 
other things, he bequeathed “to Thomas Jefferson, philosopher, a 
curious Norway spider, with a hundred legs and nine pairs of eyes.”’ 
Concerning the author of this remarkable poetical satire, the journalist 







at present in dispute with him pauses in his article to pay the poet 
this compliment :—‘ The venerable citizen, who deservedly ranks as 
our greatest poet, bids fair to excel all nonagenarians agantich as he 
distanced all novenarians. At the age of seventy, with 
the clearness and strength which marked his prose His. 
literary life already fills more than sixty years, and for evidence 


of decay that yet appears it may extend from the age of nine to 
ninety.” 

In dition to the Edinburgh counterpart of the London Owl—the 
Eclipse—we may mention another amateur sheet which has just ap- 
peared at Ramsgate. The title is The St. Lawrence Gridiron and 
Ramsgate Washing-Tub. The Owl, it will be remembered, commenced 
with No. 1,001, and in other respects acted very differently from any 
preceding journal. The St. Lawrence Gridiron makes no mention of 
number or volume, but it boldly states under the heading, “ Price one 
shilling, and cheap too!” 

The death of the nephew of the once famous Connt d’Orsay is 
mentioned in most of the London and Paris newspapers, The D 
de Gramont Caderouse was well known asa Parisian turf ¢ 
and as the person who ran M. Dillon, the editor of Le Sport, 
the body a short time since ; but his relationship to the once eelebrat 
leader of London fashion and elegant diner-out is not quite 
known. 

The confiscation of the Confederate Secretary’s, Mr, Benjamin’s 
library by the Federal authorities, is loudly Con dandnal by of 
the American journals. The New York Daily News remarksi— 
“ Every man who has acquired even a little of the spirit of the roe | ; 
will learn with regret that the authorities of the United States 
justified in escheating the.beloved companions of a man of attainment 
—his books! Apart, however, from the sympathies which will be 
shocked among educated men who learn that a Federal decree has 
appropriated the fine library of the ex-Secretary of State of the late 
Confederacy of the South, a very decided protest appears to lie in 
natural justice against that act, seeing that the library is the 








or 
conviction, stands in his legal innocence surrounded with all the 
sanctity of Constitutional rights.” Within the last few days, it has 
been reported that Mr. Benjamin intends to join the English Bar. 
The book sales are over for the so-called “seasonj’ and the 
auctioneers of library property in London are busy clearing ont their 
warehouses for the autumn sales. Several important libraries, it is 
understood, will be disposed of during the coming winter, amongsb 
others may be mentioned the late Sir William Hooker’s bots col- 
lection, and the historical and political library of Mr. Joseph Parkes, 
who had devoted so many years to a study of the Junius eontroversy. 
Messrs. Moxon’s announcements for the approaching season include 
a quarto edition of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” iiliastrated b 
Mr. Arthur Hughes ; a novel entitled “See-Sa v,” by Francesco Abatt, 
edited by Mr. Winwood Reade, the nephew of Charles Reade, and 
known as the author of “ Savage Africa ;” a new yolume of Poem: 
Mr. Stigant; a “ Life of Charles Lamb,” by Mr. B. W. Prog 
Cornwall) ; a re-issue of “ Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Poems,” wit 
never before printed ; “ Selections from the Works of Willi 
worth,” and a critical essay on the life and works of 
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Laureate, by Francis Turner Palgrave; ‘‘ Lancelot, with Sonnets and 
Versicles,”’ by: William Fulford, M.A. ; a re-issue of illustrated editions 
of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” Keate’s “* Poems,” and Tupper’s “ Proverbial 
Philosophy ;” “ Chastelard,” a tragedy by Algernon C. Swinburne ; 
and a new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” by the same 
author. The “ Life of Lamb,” by Mr. Procter, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. Mr. Procter was an intimate friend of “ Elia,” and is to 
some extent a man of kindred tastes and genius. 


Messrs. SaunDERS, OTLEY, and Co. will publish immediately Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s new book on the “ Polish Insurrection.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Edwards was the Times’ special correspondent in 
Poland. The discussion of this painful subject, however, is now a thing 
of the past, and we fear Mr. Edwards will not obtain so many readers 
as he would have done had his book appeared when it was first 
announced as in preparation. 


A Richmond letter says that General Lee has commenced the task 
of writing a history of the war from a Southern point of view. The 
General is living in great quiet and humility on an obscure and almost 
inaccessible farm, the property of a friend in Cumberland county, 
Virginia. 

We gather from a Florence paper that a subscription has just been 
opened by the municipality of Urbino, the native place of Raphael, for 
erecting a monument worthy of his memory. Hitherto, posterity has 
given that sublime artist no other testimonial of its admiration than 
a marble slab under the dome of Agrippa’s Pantheon, where he so 
often went to muse, and where his remains are interred. The sub- 
scription for the new monument will be opened in all the Italian muni- 
cipalities, and at all offices of Italian representatives in foreign 
countries. 


In the quotation which we made last week from Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson,” with reference to the Hummums, a typographical error 
occurred at the commencement of Johnson’s account of the ghost 
of Parson Ford. Instead of “ Sir, it was believed a waiter at the 
Hummums,” &c., read, “Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the 
Hammums,” &c. 


A tastefully-printed sixpenny edition of “ Rip Van Winkle,” and 
the “Story of Sleepy Hollow,” is announced for popular reading. 
Mr. Jefferson’s representation of the character at the Adelphi has 
created a demand for Washington Irving’s charming tale. 


Among the latest additions to Mr. Murray’s useful series of Con- 
tinental Guides ic a Handbook for Poland, Russia, and Finland, by 
Mr. T. Mitchell, Attaché to the British Embassy to Russia. Mr. 
Murray’s former Handbook of those countries was compiled before 
the Crimean War and the completion of the railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow. It is stated, moreover, that the present Czar has 
introduced many internal changes, which tend greatly to facilitate the 
traveller's progress through tis dominions. 

Messrs. Jonn Maxwett & Co. have in preparation, in 2 vols., “ Royal 
Favourites,” by Sutherland Menzies; and a new boys’ book by Mr. 
‘Percy B. St. John, in 1 vol., entitled “ Paul Peabody ;” also, in 1 vol., 
“The Queen’s Messenger, or Travels on the Highways and Byeways of 
Europe,” by Major H. Byng Hall; and “Jerusalem as It is,” by Albert 
Rhodes, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem, 1 vol., &c. 


Messrs. Cuapman & HALL announce a new Novel by Miss Anna 
Drury, author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c., entitled “‘The Brothers.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with Notes by Townsend. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Arthur Lloyd’s Comic Song Book, 4to., 1s. 
Ballantyne (R.), Freaks on the Fells. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Bingham (C. H.), Story of Naaman the Syrian. Feap., 2s, 
Carpenter (J. E.), Penny Readings. Vol. II. Feap., 1s. 
Clark (Rev. W. R.), Self-Knowledge: Sermons. Feap., 2s. 
Collins (Wilkie), Woman in White, New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
(D.), Horse Trainer and rtsman’s Guide. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Come Home, Mother. By N. Broo Feap., 1s. 
De Liefde (J.), The Postman’s Bag. New edit, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Elliott (Rev. H. V.), Sermons before the University of Cambridge. Or. 8vo., 7s. 
Farrar (F. W.), Chapters on Language. Cr. Svo., 88. 6d, 
Few (A.), Treusures from the Great Mine. 18mo., ls, 
Fox’s (W. J.) Works. Vol. ILI. Cr, 8vo., 5s, 
Glen (W.C.), The Prisons Act. 12mo., 6s. 
Gullick (T. J.), Handbook of the Pictures in Westminster Palace. 8vo., 1s. 
Gulliver's Travels, with Notes by J. F. Waller. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Handbock to Daily Teachings. S8vo., 1s, 
Haldeman (S. 8.), Affixes, their Origin and Application. 8vo., 10s. 
James (G. P. R.), Charles Tyrrel. Feap., 1s. 
Kimber (T.), Mathematical Course, 8vo,, 10s. 6d. 
Lea (W.), Catechisings on the Prayer Book. 18mo., 1s, 4d. 
Lever (C.), The O'Donoghue. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Lindisfarn Chase. By T. A. Trollope. New edit. Cr. Svo., 5s. 
Manning (H. E.), The Temperal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Cr. Svo., 8s, 6d. 
Massey (W. N.), History of England. New edit. Vol.I. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Maude’s Visit to Sandybeach. By Mrs. Waller. Feap., 1s. 
Menzies (S.), Royal Favourites. 2 vols, 8vo., £1. 12s. 
Meredith (Owen), The Shaving of Shagpat. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Mildred’s Wedding. By F. Derrick. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Moore (T.), Elements of Botany. 10th edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Moxon’s Miniature Poets. Vol. II.—Selections from Kobert Browning. 16mo., 5s. 
Newman (F. W.), History of the Hebrew Monarchy. 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Official Cambist (The). 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Our Favourite Nursery Rhymes. Imp. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
Oswald Hastings. By Captain Knollys. 3 vols. Cr. Svo,, £1. 11s, 6d, 
Paterson (W.). Practical Statutes, 1865. 12mo., 10s, 6d, 
Purton (Rev. W. O.), Trustin Trial, Feap., 1s. 6d. 
eee (F.), First Guide to French, 12mo., 2s, 
uiver (The). Vol. ll. New Series. Imp. 8vo., 5s. 
Railway Library.—Sam Slick’s Letter Bag. Feap., 1s. 
Reed (I. J.), Adventures of Olaf Tryggveson,. +» 28. 6d, 
Rhoda Fleming. By G. Meredith, 3 vols. 31s, 
Richmond (Leigh), Dairyman’s Daughter, illustrated. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
8t. 1 ate Life of, with Preface by the Archbishop of Weatminater, Cr. 8v0 , 
7s. 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction—The Master of the Hounds, by “‘ Scrutator.”” Feap., 2s. 
Smith (J. W.), Compendium of Mercantile Law. 7th edit. Royal 8vo., 36s. 
— Elder, & Co.'s Shilling Series—The School for Fathers, by Talbot Gwynne. 
cap., ls. 
Sunday Magazine (The), edited by Dr. Guthrie. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., 8s, 6d. 
Tulloch (Dr. J.), Beginning Life. New edit. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Wordsworth (Dr. C.), Theophilus Anglicanus, New edit. Fcoap., 5s. 
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During the Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd of October, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

. Chemistry.—By B. Franxvann, F.R.S8., &c. 

. Metallurgy.—By Jonn Prroy, M.D., F.R.S. 

Natural History.—By T. H. Huxiey, F.R.S. 

: Miemee’} By Wanrneron W. Suxtn, M.A., F.R.S, 
. Geology.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S, 

. Applied Mechan'cs.—By Roper? Witus, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics.—By Jonn Tywnpaut, F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, By Rev. J. HaxytHornz Enear, M.A. 


DSI ON CO BO 





The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the 
School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each, 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting Mining Agents and 
Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
elso admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Scholarships, and 
several others have also been established. 


For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The SESSION will 
COMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Ist November, 1865, 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, ees, &c., in the Faculties of Arts, 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, together with @ List of the General Council, will be 
found in the ‘ Edinburgh University Calendar,” 1865-66, published by Messrs. 
Maclachlan & Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh; price 2s. 6d, ; per post 2s, 10d. 

By oraer of tue Secatus, 
September, 1865. ALEX. 8MITH, Secretary of the University. 


A SCRIPTURE READER of many years’ standing, who is now 

through illness unable to perform the whole duties usually required, would 
be glad to meet with any benevolent Christian, whom he would be glad to assist to 
the utmost of his powse. He is married, and has a family. The case is well 
known to several, who would willingly answer enquiries; and he has good testimo- 
nials and references extending over many years of laborious work.—Apply by 
letter, to J. E. L., 27, Laurence-Pountney-lane, B.C. 


O EDITORS AND NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
A University Man is prepared to contribute Leaders and Reviews to the 
London and Provincial Press. 
Address O., care of Manager (Public Opinion), 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


N INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a COURSE of LEQ- 
TURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY 
and the application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will com- 
mence on Friday, Oct»ber, 6th, at 9 a.m., and will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday at the same hour until Christmas. Fee, £2. 2s.—Another 
COURSE OF LECTURES, on MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, will be given on 
Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9. These begin October 11th, and will be con- 
tinued until Easter, 1866. Fee, £1. 11s. 6d, R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 


EOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to illustrate 
the new edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” and facilitate the study 
of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; also, 
single specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils and Recent moe Nees ic 
Hammers, _ Pte ig ode ~ egmema &e., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
’ 1 ’ , . 
a ewoke Instruction i given in Minoralogy and Geology by Mr, TENNANT, 
F.@.S., 149, Strand, W.C. ‘ 
REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, COLNEY HATCH.— 


SEVEN MILES FROM LONDON BY RAILROAD OR ROAD.— 
Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres; Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. Usually charged 
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TRALIAN AGENCY COMPANY 
— LONDON & me 
Incorporated under.‘ The Companies Act, 1962.” ce 
Capital £1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of £20 each. “TFT 
First Issue 30,000°Shares, on which only £5 per Share is intended to be called up. 


ication, £1 on allotment, £1 at three months, £1 at six months 
oe and £1 2 nine months, . ‘ 


Of this iseus 6,000 Shares have been apportioned to the Vendors, Messrs, J. H, 
Clough & Co., leaving 24,000 for allotment to the public, 





TRUSTEES. 


Bir Sibbald David Scott, Part., Director National Provincial Bank of England. 
Samuel Waterhouse, Esq., M.P., Director Great Northern Railway, 


Boarp oF DreEcrTors, 
J. B. Alexander, ee Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


George Clive, ' , Perrystone Court, Ross, Herefordshire. _ 
H. Ae Coffey, Bon’ (late of Melbourne), Director National Provincial Insurance 


Com ° 
Geonmt Oath, Esq. (Messrs. Bradbury & Cook), London. 
ColoneElsey , Director Bank of London. 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., —s ern ean ae , 
Joseph Thomas, Esq., Manchester Buildings, Liverpool. __ . 
J. H. Clough, Esq., ’P., Melbourne, Victoria (Managing Director in Australia). 
With power to add to their number. 


Bankers. 
Bank of London. 
National Bank, and all its branches. — 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union Banking Company. 
Yorkshire Banking Company. 


Broxuns— Messrs. J. C. and C. W. Morice, 1, Warnford-court. 
Sourcrrors—Messrs. Tamplin and Tayler, 159, Fenchurch-street, 
Avprtrors— Messrs. Lovelock and Harvey, 
SzcrETary—W. Wilson Rowes, Esq. 

Temporary Orrices—34, Coleman-street, 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is established to facilitate the investment of English capital in 
Australia, and to assist generally in developing its resources. 

Its business will consist chiefly in making advances to the pastoral tenants of the 

wn lands and others, and by taking security on their stations, stock, freehold 

land, and wool, in accordance with the mortgage and lien acts of colonial legisla- 
tures; in acting as agents for the sale of wool and other produce in Australia, or 
for its shipment to England ; in effecting the sale of stations and stock ; and in con- 
ducting a financial and general agency business. 

The;Company, therefore, will advance capital only when fully secured, and do 
not intend to enter into any transactions involving a risk on their own account, 

Operations will be commenced by taking over the business of Messrs. J. H. 
Clough and Co., of Melbourne, which has been established upwards of ten years, 
and which shows an average profit per annum for the last six years as follows : 


From June, 1858, to June, 1864, six years. 
Commissions earned. Trade Expenses paid, Profit. 
r Annum. 


£232,674 13 6 £32,943 18 8 £199,730 14 10 or »288 9 1 


These profits have been realized principally by commissions on advances and sales 
of wool stock and stations. 

The extensive connection with the prodacers thus acquired will form the basis of 
the Company's operations ; the returns of the business show, as above, an average 

rofit during the last six years of upwards of £30,000 per annum, and the facilities 
for the extension of the business, to be afforded by the introduction of augmented 
capital and credit, will enable the Company to realize proportionately increased 
rofits, 
< The purchase of the goodwill of the business has been effected on very advan- 
tazeous terms, the amount to be paid being less than two years’ profits, the whole 
of which will be received by the vendors in shares, subject to proportionate reduc- 
tion should a net profit of £30,000 per annum on a three years’ average not be 
realised, as stated in the terms of purchase, copy of which, and also of the articles 
of association, can be seen at the offices of the solicitors, 

One-half of the amount of the above purchase-money will be paid to the vendors 
by six thousand shares (with £5 per share paid up) out of the present issue, and the 
remaining half in debentures of the Company, to be converted into shares of the 
next issue, such debentures or converted shares to be held by the Board for the 

urpose of guaranteeing a dividend of 10 per cent. perannum for three years: and 
the vendors have also agreed to place their services at the disposal of the Company 
for the same period to co-operate with the manager, who will be appointed by and 
act under the direction of the Board in London. 

The premises in which the business is at P psngere carried on have been purchased 
by the Company, subject to a valuation; they are situated in the principal street 
in the city of Melbourne, in immediate proximity to the terminus of the Govern- 
ment Victorian Railways, and for proportions, style, and convenience, surpass any 
buildings for similar purposes in the Australian colonies. They were erected at a 
cost of about £30,000 by the present proprietors, and were especially designed for 
the wool trade, with stowage room for from 15,000 to 20,000 bales, having hydraulic 
preeses, lifts, and all other necessary appliances, 

The business thus secured, and connection obtained, will enable the Company at 
once to assume a position, and obtain results, which would otherwise take years to 
effect. 

It is proposed to take powers to borrow money on bonds or debentures; the 
difference between the English rate of borrowing and the high Colonial rates for 
lending on mortgage will form an additional source of revenue to the Company ; 
and powers are also proposed to be taken to increase, if required, the capital of 
the Company. 

The prospects of the Company are identified with the progress of the Australian 
Colonies, which, without doubt, present the most valuable field for the investment 
of British capital now known. The progressive increase in the quantity of wool 
exported from Victoria alone is seen in the following statement, viz. :— 

1861-3 it amounted tO ...........ccccrccccccccccesecsesees Ibs, 16,274,690 
1862-3 |} er TICrirrril rt tr rrr rrr rT rrr rrr ret ** 99 20,136,836 
1863-4 1).  ) ..  enhintennsdeepiennaeeagataneaae »» 26,413,862 
and that large securities exist on which the capital of the Company can be profit- 
ably employed is shown by the fact that although the value of the live-stock 
paey of the squatters of Victoria alone, estimated from Government returns in 
, was £10,000,000 sterling, yet the registered amount advanced to them on such 
securities in the same year was under £2,000,000. 

Under the Articles of Association, the qualification for each Director is fixed 
at £4,000 at the least, to be held by him in his own right in the shares of this 
Company. 

The success of the vendors, their confidence in the ects of the Company— 
evidenced by their willingness to accept the purchase money of the geek all of 
their business in shares, and by giving the material guarantee above named—and 
the wide scope for profitable employment of capital, justify the Directors in recom- 
mendin this undertaking as an investment of the most satisfactory kind, especially 
as the liability, risk, delay, and competition which the establishment of a new 
business involves will be avoided, while the operations will be increased by a Com- 
pany, the capital and credit of which will form a guarantee for all additional busi- 
ness entrusted to it. 

In the formation of this Company, no promotion fees will be paid. 


Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be had of the b 
brokers, solicitors, or at the offices of the Company, J ee 
Applications for shares must be accompanied by a deposit of £1 per share: i 
the event of no allotment the money will nrathe A in fall : if a an bone 
allotted than is applied for, the surplus amount paid on application will be a plied 
towards the payment of the £1 due on allotment, and the balance, if any, 

returned, 


Average Profit 





in JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED), 
6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London, 
Chairman—Wa. Dunt, Esq., Senior. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. .,.,.......scssesesssesssrerseesereeseees 





.£2,000,000 
800,000 


CALLED UP ....... ccopsenbecctocnss secceene covegnonccesssescocsesoos oe ¥ 
RESERVE FUND  ............... Seasesoctind pocbnasedtenbene aveebese eevee —--8 0,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 

Repayable on demand ......... wepeccececoocoios sesceeeeeet 34 per cent, annum, 
Ditto at7 days’ notice ......... eS ee i - = 
Ditto at 14 days’ notice er grteeee POC e eee tetas eeneee 4 DD oD 

Special rates for money deposited for lon ri 
Bept. 22, 1865. ™ “™ 





TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
NEW YORK DIVISION—SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS.—PENNSYL.- 
VANIA DIVISION—FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS.—INTEREST PAYABLE, 
1st October, at the Consolidated Bank (Limited).—The Coupons from the above 
Bonds will be »aid on the 1st October, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be 
left two clear days at the Office of the Semareg, 5, Westminster Chambers, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, for examination. sent by post, a cheque for the 
amount will be remitted in course. 
5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Sept. 15, 1865. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
. LIMITED. 


CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 


Dreecrors. 


THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., (Chairman.) 
JOB CAUDWELL Esgq., F.R.S.L. (Deputy-Chairman.) 


Captain George me A | acon h A. Horner, Esq. 





Francis Brodigan, «» J.P, v. Robert Maguire, M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon, Lord Teynham. 
Gengrat ManaGur.—Hubert Geo. Grist, Esq., F.8.8. 
RzstipEnt Actuary.—George 8. Horsnaii, Esq., A.I.A. 

NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance have been introduced by 
this ay! with marked success. 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon undoubted Securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and upwards, upon which interest is 
allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly a pee mee similar to the Shares of Building 
Societies (but free from the rieks of membership), bearing compound interest at 
5 per cent., and withdrawable at any time, ted. 

ONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous af a safe and permanent means of em- 
loying capital, may obtain a few of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten 
hillings on application, and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend 7} per cent, 

r annum. S 
Porn FLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work energetically, required, on 
LIBERAL TERMS, in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

HUBERT GEO, GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Offices : 370, Strand, London, W.C. 


HERCULES 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limirep). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 

Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable —— — to this Company, 
Agents are required where the Company is not iently represented. 

rospectuses, and every information, on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 


for TWOPENCE. — EXCURSIONISTS 
£100 this sum for their Families in CASE of DEATH, om et 24 


£1 Weekly for themselves if injured RAILWAY ACCIDENT taking 
’ Insurance "Ticket of the oby > 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE Journey INSURANCE TICKETS to the DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION or elsewhere PA oo obtained at all the RAILWAY 


N.B.—Take your INSURANCE TICKET when you pay your Fare. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
may be Insured against by an ANNUAL POLICY, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1865.—BONUS YEAR. 
CLOSING SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825, 


The Seventh Division of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made at 15th 
November, 1865. 

The Fund to be divided will be the Profits which have arisen since 15th No- 
vember, 1860. 

A Policy effected before 15th November, 1865, will not only participate in the 
Division then to be made, but will secure one year’s additional Bonus at all 
future Divisions over Policies of a later date, 

The Assurances effected with the Company since the last Division of Profits in 
a exceed awe aor ae Lg — oo ing. 

neome upwards of Half a Million Sterling. Accumulated and Invested Funds 
upwards of Three Millions. ? , ye 


A STANDARD POLICY, 


The Poxrcrss of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY are free 

— -< ape gpd 7 Acme poe 
olicies can be obtained without restriction as to residence abroad. the person 

assured ery above 25 years of age, not engaged in military or naval ‘service, and 
not liable to foreign residence from the nature of his business or position. 

Extended facilities are given for payment of premiums; and should a premium 
fall into arrear, it may be paid at any time within thirteen months, subject to 
certain conditions, 

All policies are unchallengeable on any ground whatever, after they have existed 
Five Years; and, subject to payment of premiums and extra remiums, if any, 
the Policy becomes a simple obligation on the Company to pay the sum assured. 

These valuable privileges were introduced into the practice of Life Assurance by 


the STANDARD, 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 











London ose + ose wee eee ~~ 82, King William-street, E.C. 
Edinburgh du eee nal os at 3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dublin oe wee tee wee wee «= 66, Upper Sackville-street. 


Glasgow .» s+ se sess vee,-:106, St, Vincent-street, 












